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SUZANNE 


Chapter Seven 
The cakes burn in the oven 


T was Paul’s birthday, and by some 
means Suzanne had discovered that it 
was also Mr. Brocklebank’s. For days 

and weeks she and Mr. Chick had plot- 
ted and planned, saved and contrived. 
There was to be a dinner full of surprises 
—all of Mr. Brocklebank’s favorite 
dishes and some at least of Paul’s; it 
would have been impossible to provide 
all of Paul’s at one meal! But when the 
great day arrived their plans seemed 
likely to fail. 

For the first time in forty years Mr. 
Chick was ill. Paul had brought home 
from school an infectious cold, and every 
member of the family had promptly 
contracted it except Mr. Chick, who 
obligingly waited to have his until the 
other members of the family were com- 
paratively well again. On that most im- 
portant morning he came into the dining 
room where Suzanne was dusting, sat 
down on the sofa with his elbows on his 
knees and raised his checked gingham 
apron to his face. 

Suzanne ran to him. 

“Oh, dear Meester Cheeck! What has 
happened ?” she cried. 

He sniffed; but it was a faint and 
spiritless sniff—a sniff with no heart in 
it, so to speak. 

“My kin’s all dead and gone, exceptin’ 
the ones I’ve quarreled with,” he said. 
“My savings-bank book is in the drawer 
of the kitchen table under the paper. It’s 
for the funeral expenses.” 

Suzanne bit her lip as she sat down 
beside him and laid a hand on the hot, 
dry skin of his bony old wrist. “You are 
seeck! You have that dreadful cold, I 
know! O dear, O dear! I am so sorry!” 

Mr. Chick groaned. “This ain’t a cold! 
Something’s struck into the marrow of 
my bones. I feel it workin’. My end is 
near.” 

Again Suzanne bit her lip; but her 
voice was all sympathy. “Oh, no, no! 
Dear Meester Cheeck, you must not give 
up so soon! What is it they say—while 
you live you must hope —is that it? 
Come! Go up to bed, and Suzanne will 
make you a good hot drink with two 
nice lemons in it and with plenty of 
sugar; and in a little while you will be 
better—oh, so much better!” She patted 
his shoulder in an encouraging, grand- 
motherly way. “Come! Go up to bed! 
That’s a good Meester Cheeck !” 

“Cold! I tell you this ain’t a cold!” he 
moaned. “It’s the hereafter! That’s what 
this is!” 

“Look out! Look out!” sang Jupiter 

from his sunny window in the kitchen. 
_ “Listen to that bird!” said Mr. Chick 
in a tearful voice, dolefully shaking his 
head and shivering. “ Just 1-l-listen to 
him! You’d think he’d mourn for me! 
But not him! I ain’t got a friend in the 
world. Dunno’s I’m sorry to leave it.” 

Suzanne jumped up. “Oh, now, now! 
You must not say that! Come, please go 
up to bed! Please do, please !” 

But Mr. Chick turned and lay down 
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He sniffed; but it was a faint and spiritless sniff —a sniff with no heart 


in it, so 


on thé sofa with his knees drawn up close to 
his body and with his face to the wall. 

“It ain’t worth while to go any further,” 
he said. “It won’t be long.” 

Suzanne fled to the kitchen, where she 
leaned against the wall to laugh, smothering 
her mirth in the roller towel. Jupiter joined 
in, shrieking; whereupon Suzanne rapped on 
his cage and sent him into a state of ruffled 
indignation, but of quiet. Then she made a 
hot lemonade with plenty of ginger in it and 
carried it into the dining room. Mr. Chick 
was still groaning. 

Suzanne drew up a chair and sat down 
close to the sofa, stirring the hot liquid. 

“Come, now!” she said. “You must be good 
and drink every littlest drop of this!” 

The motherly tone of her voice was dimly 
comforting to poor Mr. Chick. He sat up and 
took the steaming cup in his hand. The heat 
of it brought tears to his eyes, but he bravely 
sipped it. 

“The marquis can have my watch,” he said 
in a sepulchral tone. “Tell him to wind it 
night and morning and set it back ten min- 
utes. Brocklebank and Wigstaff can have my 
pair of gold cuff buttons. They can take their 
pick between ’em. I don’t suppose anybody’ll 
w-w-want Jupiter!” 

“Oh, but yes! Anybody would love to have 
Jupiter!” Suzanne assured him; for she 
thought that, if he were determined that he 
was about to die, he might as well have the 
comfort of talking about it; she knew the 
course of colds too well to be really alarmed. 
“T should love to have him myself!” 

Mr. Chick tried to sniff, but achieved only 
a wheeze. 

“Well, you can, then,” he said. “ Some- 
body’s got to. They live to be a hundred. Not 
that Jupiter cares for women. He don’t.” 

Then he gave the cup back to Suzanne, 
threw himself along the sofa again and 
groaned. “It’s gone to my head now. Pretty 
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soon it'll strike my heart, and that'll be the 
end. I wish I’d been a better man.” 

Suzanne was not without sympathy for 
human ills and suffering, but at that moment 
she found it best to beat a hasty retreat to 
the kitchen. 

Before long there came a prolonged rattle, 
followed by a whistling wheeze, from the 
dining room: Mr. Chick was asleep and snor- 
ing! 

Ever since she had come to live in the 
house of the Three Bears Suzanne had longed 
to have free rein in that kitchen. Mr. Chick’s 
cooking was really good of its kind, but it 
was not French. Of flavorings he knew just 
six; if he had sugar, salt and black pepper, 
his everyday needs were met; on high days 
and holidays he sometimes ventured on lemon 
extract and ginger, and once in a while a trace 
of onion might be discovered. More than once 
Suzanne remembered the delicate shades of 
flavoring that Angéle used to practice, and 
that she herself had learned to some degree, 
as she had also learned the intricacies of puff 
paste and of the wonderful French soups and 
the sauces that are as second nature to all 
French cooks, however humble. Now, to-day 
she had her golden chance, and the morning 
sped quickly by while she prepared the vari- 
ous items of the dinner, getting them all ready 
for the afternoon. There was a beautifully 
thick beefsteak curled round on a platter in 
the ice box, and she and Mr. Chick had saved 
for weeks so that they could purchase the 
other things. 

“Oh, so much these things do cost!” she 
had exclaimed to Mr. Chick the day before 
when she came home with the eggs and the 
cream, the almonds and the olive oil and the 
oranges, and a tiny bottle of rose water for 
her cakes. 

“Seems like a real good pie’s enough for 
anybody!” Mr. Chick grumbled. 

But Suzanne was firm. On Paul’s birthday 
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there should be the little cakes that 
Angéle had always made both in New 
York and at Ferté-Cadanet; and for 
once Mr. Chick was in a softened mood 
and promised that she might come into 
his kitchen and make them. And now, 
poor little man, he was so sick that she 
not only had the cakes to make but all 
the rest of the dinner to prepare as well. 
It was a bigger task than she had bar- 
gained for, but her courage was high. 

She gave Paul his luncheon in the 
kitchen and sent him back to school for 
the afternoon session. Then as soon as 
he had left the house she washed the 
luncheon dishes and set about the great 
ceremony of cake making. By the time 
she had her cakes all cut in the shape of 
tiny hearts and laid in rows on the oiled 
paper in the roasting pans her cheeks 
were red with interest and excitement; 
and just as she was brushing the last 
one with cream and sprinkling it with 
chopped almonds, the doorbell rang. 

With the absorption of the artist, she 
had forgotten the world of such trivial- 
ities as doorbells. She hurriedly opened 
the oven door and popped the pans 
of cakes into the heat. The bell rang in- 
sistently, in a way that plainly asked: 
“Don’t you hear me, Suzanne? Why 
don’t you hurry ?” 

“Those little boys are forever coming 
after Paul!” she said to herself as she 
hurried through dining room and hall. 
Again the bell rang, and as she opened 
the door Suzanne said quite impatiently: 

“You should not ring more than once, 
little boy! It is not at all polite to ring 
so often!” 

Then she stopped, amazed. It was no 
small boy that stood there, but a digni- 
fied personage in livery, holding an enor- 
mous box in his arms as if it were a 
baby. But if he had heard Suzanne’s 
chiding, he gave no sign of it; he was 
the perfect image of the perfect footman. 

“Mr. Nugent’s compliments to Mlle. 
der Caterway,” said he, holding out the 
box. His voice and manner would not 
have been different if he had been in- 
toning the marriage service. 

Suzanne gasped, but unconsciously 
took the box. Whereupon the man 
touched his cap and marched sedately 
down the steps; but as he reached the 
sidewalk he proved that he was human 
after all. His head turned just the merest 
trifle, and out of the corner of his mouth 
issued the words: 

“Sure an’ why don’t ver wipe yer face 
before yer try to teach manners to gen- 
tlemen ?” 

Suzanne retreated and slammed the 
front door. For a moment she stood, 
speechless; then she sat down on the 
stairs and laughed. 

“Oh, oh! He took me for the cook! 
Oh, the horrid, impertinent thing!” 

But her laughter brought another 
sound from the dining room, a sound 
that was part way between a wheeze and 
a groan. Then Mr. Chick appeared in 
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the doorway, with his scanty locks waving 
upward from his forehead, his gnarled hands 
also waving. 

“Wind’s in the east! Wind’s in the east!” 
shrieked Jupiter; and never had his warning 
been more timely. 

“ Laughing!” cried Mr. Chick, shaking a 
finger at her. “Laughing! That’s all you care! 
Me breathing my last, and you sit there, 
laughing !” 

“OQ Meester Cheeck! But I was not laugh- 
ing at you!” 

“You were, too! Guess I can hear yet, if I 
have got one foot in the grave!” His face 
wrinkled up as if he were about to weep. 
“Nobody cares whether I live or d-die!” 

Now Suzanne spoke severely. “You know 
very well that you ought not to say such a 
thing as that! Should I have made you that 
nice ginger tea if I had not wanted you to get 
well? Tell me, should I?” 

“Well, if you hadn’t put all the ginger in 
the house into it you might have made me 
some more!” said Mr. Chick. 

“What! You want some more?” 

“T ain't said so! But might’s well burn to 
death as ache to death!” 

Suzanne dropped her box and went past 
him to the kitchen. “Oh, these children!” she 
said as she hastily made more ginger lemon- 
ade. 

But when she got back with it Mr. Chick 
had evidently found her earlier advice good 
and gone upstairs. So she carried the cup to 
his room and sat there while Mr. Chick 
meekly, if not gratefully, drank the tea. Then 
she ran down again, opened the box on the 
dining-room table, arranged the glorious lilies 
about the room and in the centre of the table 
and read a little note that was tucked into a 
tiny envelope. She laid the note on the clock 
and then became aware of a peculiar odor 
that was permeating the house. 

Her cakes! 

She flew to the kitchen and opened the oven 
door. 

Then‘she sat down on the floor, put her 
face on her knees and—wept! Her beautiful 
little cakes, the cakes with which she had been 
going to prove herself the wonderful French 
cook, were—cinders! What girl would not 
have wept ? 

Jupiter got down on the floor of his cage 
and humped his head down between his 
wings, watching her in silence. 

Dick Herron had long since acquired a 
latchkey to the house of the Three Bears. But 
that afternoon Suzanne did not hear him 
come in. He paused in the kitchen doorway 
only an instant. 

“Suzanne!” 

She scrambled up and turned her back to 
him. “O Deeck! Oh, p-p-please go away while 
I c-cover up my c-c-cry!” 

“Suzanne, dear!” Dick ventured. “What’s 
the matter ?” 

She only shook her head and waved toward 
the oven. Dick stooped, looked in and 
laughed. 

“What’s the little idea?” he cried. “Cinders 
for supper ?” 

But that effectually put an end to Su- 
zanne’s tears. She turned upon him indig- 
nantly, stamping her foot. i 

“How—how dare you laugh at me?” she 
demanded. “You—you—you have a disposi- 
tion as bad as—as Jupiter’s! There now!” 

But presently she explained the whole dis- 
aster and what had led to it. 

“Never you mind!” cried Dick with the air 
of a conqueror. “I wanted to do something 
for the party anyway! That’s why I came 
early! Don’t you worry, Suzanne! I know a 
place where they make wonderful French 
pastry, and I was paid off to-day. You get rid 
of—those,” he said, pointing to the oven with 
a twinkle, “and I'll run round to the Café 
Lafayette and bribe them to sell me some of 
theirs. I'll be back in a jiffy, and nobody’ll be 
any the wiser !” 

“Oh, do you think we can?” she asked, 
clasping her hands; and that little “we” made 
Dick beam. 

“You watch me!” he cried and vanished. 

Suzanne scraped the pathetic little cinders 
into the stove, set the table and proceeded 
deftly with the preparations for the little 
feast. In half an hour Dick was back with a 
boxful of pastries more beautiful than any 
Suzanne had ever seen, which had cost him a 
large part of his week’s pay; but of that she 
knew nothing, and Dick did not care. They 
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arranged them on Mr. Chick’s best platter and 
set them away in a safe place. Then abruptly 
a figure appeared in the doorway. 

“T smell something burnin’,” said Mr. Chick 
in his best manner. “I don’t know but it’s me. 
That last ginger tea was dreadful hot.” 

Dick grinned, but Suzanne said hastily, 
“Ah, dear Meester Cheeck! You are better!” 

“T ain’t!” snapped Mr. Chick. “I still got 
symptoms.” 

“But you had such a good sleep!” 

“Sleep? Sleep? Me sleep? I never slept day- 
times in my life. I come down to get the 
dinner !” 

When he had examined all that she had 
done and found everything so nearly ready, 
his mood was not made happier. Something 
seemed wrong. Then Dick gave him a peep at 
the wonderful cakes. 

“Isn’t Suzanne a great cook, Mr. Chick ?” 
asked Dick with a wink at Suzanne. 

Mr. Chick eyed the cakes. Then he gently 
poked them. Then he sniffed at them. Then 
his nose began to wabble and his mouth to 
twist. 

Suzanne gave Dick a reproachful look. 
“Meester Cheeck, I did not make those 
cakes!” she said. “I—I spoiled my cakes, and 
Deeck brought us these! I am not a good 
cook at all; I needed you very much to help 
me!” 

Mr. Chick’s visage regained its usual alert- 

ness. 
“T noticed you weren’t much of a cook,” he 
said. “Those potatoes, now—they ain’t beat 
up enough; and I bet your fire ain’t right for 
the beefsteak.” 

He tied on his apron and went into the 
kitchen. Dick roared with laughter, but Su- 
zanne only said, “How could you tease him 
so? And he was so seeck this morning!” 

The little feast was all they had hoped it 
to be, however, and more; for besides the 
good things, simple as they were, there were 
mirth and affection on all sides of the table. 
Then Dick’s crowning treat was brought 
forth; and when the last cake had disap- 
peared Suzanne, who sat next to Mr. Brockle- 
bank, jumped up and ran to the clock. 

“Oh, I almost forgot!” she cried, putting 
the note into Mr. Wigstaff’s hands. “Read it, 
Meester Wigstaff, read it aloud! For it came 
with my lilies to-day, and we are going to 
another party on Friday, you and I!” 

It was a pleasantly worded invitation from 
Mr. Nugent, asking them to have a cup of tea 
with him and to give him the pleasure of 
showing them some of his treasures; he called 
them “little things”! 

During the rest of the evening Dick re- 
mained strangely silent; and when at last he 
bade them good night, Mr. Brocklebank went 
with him to the door and laid an affectionate 
hand on his shoulder. 

“We must let the child have her little pleas- 
ures, dear lad,” he said in his kind, under- 
standing manner, “and we must not stand in 
the way of her making new friends. We 
cannot hope to keep her all for ourselves for- 
ever !” 

Dick shook his shoulder impatiently. 

“But we don’t know anything at all about 
this man, Uncle John!” he said. “I don’t want 
to keep Suzanne from having friends, but —” 

Mr. Brocklebank smiled. “Oh, we do know 
a little about him, old man,” he said. “He is 
a power in business; he is a famous collector 
of beautiful things; he is trusted very widely ; 
and he is one of the most important deposi- 
tors in our bank.” 

“Oh, well, if you put money before every- 
thing!” said Dick angrily, thrusting his hat 
down over his forehead. “Good night, sir!” 

When Friday came, Suzanne dressed her- 
self in her simple best. True Frenchwoman 
that she was, she wore her clothes with an 
indescribable grace. Her little black dress was 
made from Angéle’s Sunday gown; her hat 
had been fashioned by her own fingers. But 
her collar of snowy lawn was exquisitely em- 
broidered, and her dark hair waved back 
from her forehead in the simple fashion in 
which many a great lady of the French court 
of generations ago had dared to wear her hair 
if her beauty were perfect enough. Of Su- 
zanne’s beauty there could be no doubt, es- 
pecially since the sweetness and the comfort 
of Mr. Brocklebank’s quiet home had begun 
to make their impression on her health and 
on her spirits. Mr. Wigstaff thought her the 
most beautiful creature in all New York as 
he proudly escorted her through the quaint 
and winding streets that lay between the house 
of the Three Bears and the great square where 
Mr. Nugent lived; and when at last they 
stood between the great bronze gates of the 
vestibule he thought the wistful look in her 
eyes was one of fear or shyness, and all his 


gentle chivalry was roused. He patted her 
arm as they entered the house. 

“You must not be afraid, my dear,” he said. 

Suzanne shook her head, perhaps to brush 
away a haunting memory. 

“JT was thinking of Ferté-Cadanet,” she 
said. “There were bronze doors there, too, 
and tall wrought-iron gates to the park. They 
were finer doors than these, I think—and now 
they are in Germany or perhaps back in 
France again in the form of cannon —” 

She shivered and bowed her head; Mr. 
Wigstaff smiled indulgently, for he thought 
that it was not likely that anything the refu- 
gees had possessed could equal in magnificence 
the possessions of the great Mr. Nugent. 

A few minutes more, however, and Su- 
zanne’s sad memories were banished. by the 
welcome of Mr. Nugent’s kind smile. He was 
again the nice Important Gentleman of the 
ship and soon set them both at ease. To Mr. 
Wigstaff’s surprise, the girl seemed not at all 
impressed by the splendor of the house. In- 
deed, it seemed that she might have lived 
there all her life. The house suited her; not 
even the dress, made from Angéle’s, looked 
out of place there, with Suzanne wearing it! 
They had tea in the long drawing-room on 
the first floor. “When it comes to making 
tea, mademoiselle, I am a mere man, not an 
Important Gentleman at all!” said Mr. Nu- 
gent, smiling as the footman and butler 
brought in the large, laden tray. “You will 
look after us, won’t you?” 

Suzanne was at the moment just a little 
preoccupied with wondering whether the 
footman recognized her and hoping that he 
did; but she seated herself behind the tea 
table, and Mr. Wigstaff watched her white 
hands move among those splendid and to him 
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mysterious appliances, as if they had never 
touched Mr. Chick’s saucepans and Mr. 
Brocklebank’s plain china, but had handled 
gold and silver and old porcelain all their 
days! Mr. Nugent watched her, too, but there 
was a different sort of smile in his eyes, a 
rather satisfied smile; and there was not any 
wonder at all. At last when they had finished 
he stood up. 

“Now, if you will come with me,” he said, 
“T think I can show you something that will 
interest you.” 

He led the way up the broad stairs to a 
room at the back of the house. It was in 
shadow, but he touched an electric button 
near the door. 

Suddenly from an oblong metal shade over 
the fireplace, at the farthest end of the room, 
there glowed down a beam of radiance that 
illumined to perfection a great painting that 
hung there above the mantel. The effect was 
just as if a beautiful woman of the old 
French court, with a nosegay on her breast 
and a fan in her hand, had suddenly stepped 
out of the darkness, bringing the light with 
her; for the painting showed a dark-haired 
lady in court dress, smiling, serene in her 
knowledge of her own loveliness. 

Suzanne gasped, pressed her hand to her 
heart and cried out, “Oh! Oh! Oh! But that is 
my great-great-grandmother, monsieur! That 
is Suzanne de Nogent!” 

“What, what ?” cried Mr. Wigstaff; but the 
Important Gentleman laughed and switched 
on the other lights in the room. 

“TI thought so!” he exclaimed; and, turning 
to Suzanne, he held out his hand. 

“My great- grandmother, too,” he said. 
“Welcome home, little cousin!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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the Langworthy’s supper table. At the 

head sat Grandmother Langworthy, still 
wiry and indomitable. Her daughter-in-law, 
Marcia’s mother, had the worried propitia- 
tory air not uncommon among mothers of 
growing daughters, and Marcia herself, sullen 
and silent, represented, unfairly, the new gen- 
eration. 

“But it’s only a class picnic,” said Marcia’s 
mother. “I can’t see why you have to dress 
up for a picnic.” 

“Marcia’s always dressed up, it seems to 
me,” said Grandmother Langworthy. “ We 
children used to carry our shoes and stockings 
to church in our hands and put ’em on behind 
the horse sheds before we went in.” 

“You couldn’t expect anything like that of 
young folks nowadays,” her daughter-in-law 
said quickly. “ But Marcia is well enough 
dressed for any girl. When I was her age I 
sos only one dress for every day and one for 

est.” 

“O dear!” The querulous interjection came 
from Marcia. “I can’t see why you don’t 
understand, mother, that girls nowadays can’t 
do with two dresses any more than they can 
go round barefooted the way they did when 
grandmother was young. Everything’s differ- 
ent, and people do things differently.” 

“The more you have,” contributed her 
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grandmother, “the more discontented you are. 
When I was a girl I was tickled to death to 
get a pair of new shoes or anything at all that 
was new.” 

“Oh, I wish you could see how some of the 
girls dress!” cried Marcia. She pushed back 
her chair and rose. “I’ve only one decent shirt 
waist to my name, and after I get it ironed 
T'll have to work till bedtime mending it so 
it'll be fit to wear.” At the door she turned 
for a Parthian shot: “All the other girls will 
wear Georgette blouses.” 

Grandmother Langworthy reached for the 
bread. She was the only one of the three who 
ate the plain fare with relish. 

“You spoil her, Mary,” she commented im- 
partially. 

“T suppose I do,” the mother sighed. “I 
shouldn’t mind that so much if Marcia 
thought so, too, but it seems to her that she 
doesn’t have anything.” 

She waited patiently for Grandmother 
Langworthy to finish her bread and butter. 
But before the thick slice was disposed of 
Marcia burst into the room. 

“Oh, look!” she cried, holding something 
damp and filmy toward her mother. 

“What is it, child? Has something hap- 
pened to your shirt waist ?” 

“Look! Can’t you see?” 

The two women bent toward her, realizing 
that her excitement indicated pleasure rather 
than consternation. Her eyes were dilated; a 
half-frightened smile played about her lips. 
Now that something had dissipated her sullen 
air, she looked really pretty. 

The mother was the first to speak. “Why, 
it’s Georgette!” 

“Yes, and hand embroidered all up and 
down the front. Look!” Marcia straightened 
the filmy, clinging fabric. 

“But where did it come from?” Grand- 
mother Langworthy demanded. 

“That’s more than I know. It was lying in 
our back yard right by the steps.” 

There was a brief silence. 

“Do you suppose it’ll fit you, Marcia?” the 
girl’s mother exclaimed. 

“It looks so. Besides Georgette isn’t like 
voile. It'll fit a lamp-post or a feather bolster. 
And, mother, it’s perfectly good except for a 
tiny little tear by the cuff.” 

“But who does it belong to?” asked Grand- 
mother Langworthy. 

The inquiry, though timely, was evidently 
unwelcome. Marcia’s face clouded. 
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“Tt was in our back yard,” she said with 
something like defiance in her manner. 

“You wouldn’t say it was yours, would 
you?” 

“Tt couldn’t have blown from anywhere. 
There’s not a breath stirring.” 

“T declare! ” exclaimed the younger Mrs. 
Langworthy. “Your finding it just now looks 
fairly providential.” 

Grandmother Langworthy chuckled. “It’s 
not my idea of providence, taking a nice shirt 
waist from somebody’s clothesline and drop- 
ping it down by our back steps.” 

“IT suppose,” Marcia said, “you wouldn’t 
spend a five-dollar bill that you found blow- 
ing across the street.” 

“Not till I’d tried to find the owner.” 

“T can’t go from house to house asking 
people whether this blouse belongs to them.” 

“Must have dropped from an aéroplane,” 
commented the grandmother. In her dry way 
she was the humorist of the family. 

Marcia went into the kitchen and shut the 
door hard. 

“Now you’ve made her feel bad,” sighed 
her mother. “It’s a pity if she can’t take com- 
fort in a shirt waist that blows from nobody 
knows where into our back yard.” 

“T’m worried about Marcia, Mary,” the 
older woman answered. “It seems to me that 
nowadays folks care more for appearances 
than they do for honesty. If they can dress as 
well as their neighbors, they don’t care 
whether their bills are paid or not.” 

“Times have changed. You can’t expect 
Marcia to be satisfied with what we had.” 

“The Ten Commandments haven’t changed, 
not that I’ve heard of, anyway.” Grand- 
mother Langworthy began to clear the table. 

It was soon evident that her grandmother’s 
criticism had not permanently clouded Mar- 
cia’s spirits. When she brought in the freshly 
ironed blouse her face was radiant. 

“Isn’t it a beauty, mother? It’s even pret- 
tier than I thought. With this and my white 
skirt I’ll look as well as the others. Would 
you mind mending that little place on the 
cuff? You can mend so much better than I.” 

Marcia was very likely to come home from 
school festivities in a depressed, not to say 
sulky, frame of mind; but the class picnic was 
a memorable exception. She had had a lovely 
time. Lots of the girls had noticed her blouse 
and said how pretty it was. . 

“Did you tell them where you bought it?” 
asked her grandmother. 

“No, I didn’t,” answered Marcia, flushing. 

As a matter of fact she -had been asked that 
very question and had answered evasively 
that the blouse was a present. She cast a 
rather startled glance toward her grand- 
mother, hoping that the uncomfortably 
shrewd old lady would not continue her cate- 
chism. Apparently Grandmother Langworthy 
had satisfied her curiosity. 

The cloud on Marcia’s spirits soon passed. 
“O mother, I’ve been asked to join the Cat 
and Canary Club, the C and C C, they call 
it ” 


“That doesn’t sound so very friendly,” re- 
marked Grandmother Langworthy. 

Marcia’s mother smiled uneasily. Club 
membership meant dues, special assessments 
for special occasions, extra new dresses. But 
after all she must find some way to meet, the 
added expenses; she could not bear to have 
Marcia shut out of pleasures that other girls 
enjoyed. 

“Tt’s a great honor, you know,” Marcia 
went on brightly. “It is a club made up of 
high-school girls, though it really has nothing 
to do with high school. They meet Saturdays 
at one another’s houses, and everybody is 
crazy to belong. I honestly believe,” she added 
triumphantly, “that I owe my invitation to 
that Georgette blouse.” 

“I'd hate to think,” exploded her grand- 
mother, “that I owed anybody’s good opinion 
to stuff as flimsy as that!” 

“It may have been different when you were 
a girl, grandmother, but nowadays dress 
makes a great deal of difference.” 

“Where are you going to meet next Satur- 
day?” asked Marcia’s mother, more because 
she wanted to change the topic of conversa- 
tion to a pleasanter one than because she 
really cared to know. 

“Oh, I’m not a member yet: Next Saturday 
they'll propose my name, and the Saturday 
after next they’ll vote on it. There are two 
vacancies now, and I guess Ellen McIntyre 
will be the other new member.” 

_ Marcia did most of the talking that eve- 
ning. Her enjoyment of the class picnic and 
her. pride over the honor done her by the 
Invitation to join the exclusive C and C C 
rendered her unusually voluble. 

For a fortnight Marcia’s emotional barom- 
eter indicated fair weather; then without 
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warning it presaged storms. Poor Mrs. Lang- 
worthy did not know what to do with this 
girl who scarcely spoke, made a pretense of 
eating and went round wearing so forbidding 
an aspect that even her intrepid grandmother 
hesitated to address her. 

With the hope of suggesting a topic of con- 
versation that Marcia would find agreeable, 


‘*Ts that your dog ?”’ 


Mrs. Langworthy one day spoke of the Cat 
and Canary Club. Marcia turned upon her 
almost savagely. 

“Can’t you see that that’s all over? Ellen 
McIntyre’s a full-fledged member, and I must 
have been blackballed.” 

“Blackballed!” repeated her mother, aghast. 
Even Grandmother Langworthy looked star- 
tled. Neither was quite sure about the nature 
of the rite, but both were vaguely aware that 
it was not creditable. 

“T suppose somebody thought that I wasn’t 
rich enough!” stormed Marcia. “Some girls 
in the club have rich fathers. Sara Kent, who 
asked me to join, hasn’t come near me to ex- 
plain or—or anything. She just nods when 
she sees me and keeps her distance.” 

Mrs. Langworthy raised her head and 
looked at her daughter. 

“T’d have got you the money you needed if 
you’d joined the club, Marcia,” she quavered. 
“T’d have done it somehow.” 

Even Marcia was touched. “Yes, I know it, 
mother, but that’s not enough. They meet 
round at one another’s houses, you know; 
and I suppose somebody thought that our 
house wasn’t nice enough. Oh!” she cried, 
with the tears starting. “How dreadful it is to 
be poor!” 

The season for picnics passed, and cold 
weather came on. Marcia’s mother bought 
her a new winter coat; she changed her hour 
of church attendance to evening, when the 
threadbare seams of her own garments would 
be less apparent. Marcia took the new coat as 
a matter of course and thought resentfully of 
the furs that some of the other girls wore. 
After the unpleasant episode connected with 
the Cat and Canary Club she was inclined to 
hold herself aloof even from the girls with 
whom she had hitherto been friendly. 

“She doesn’t have any good times to speak 
of,” her mother remarked. 

“She won’t take the good times that she 
might have,” said Grandmother Langworthy. 
“Seems as if she couldn’t believe in a good 
time that didn’t cost money.” 

One chilly fall day Marcia came home from 
school and, knowing that her mother was not 
there, went to the rear of the house where she 


would find the door key, hidden rather obvi- 
ously under the scrubbing pail on the porch. 
As ‘she turned the corner with her books 
under her arm a big, brindled bulldog sprang 
from the steps where he had been lying. His 
strong jaws were set on a white garment ap- 
parently of cotton, and as Marcia stood star- 
ing at him in amazement he raised his head 





she demanded quickly 


and shook his quarry savagely, bringing into 
view an embroidered ruffle. 

Marcia uttered a sharp cry. She owned 
only one petticoat with an embroidered ruffle, 
and her first thought was that her mother 
had left it hanging on the line where this 
intruder had spied it. To advance upon a 
strange bulldog and take something from him 
is a feat that ordinarily would call for cour- 
agé; but the thought of danger never entered 
Marcia’s head. The imperative necessity of 
snatching the embroidered petticoat from the 
dog before he reduced it to shreds overshad- 
owed every other thought. At her approach 
the bulldog dropped the garment and also his 
tail. He crouched until his stomach almost 
touched the ground, moistening his muzzle 
ingratiatingly with his tongue. “Conscience 
does make cowards of us all”—even bulldogs. 
The big fellow would have defended a bone 
to the death, but he knew that he had no 
right whatever to the embroidered petticoat. 
Marcia pounced upon the garment as he 
dropped it, and the bulldog did not wait to 
see what she was going to do about it. 

But even as she pounced Marcia realized 
her mistake. The petticoat was not hers. The 
material was finer, the embroidered ruifle 
deeper, and it boasted sundry tucks and 
bands of insertion to which hers could lay no 
claim. Moreover, there was a name sewed to 
the waistband, the name of a schoolmate, 
Judith Lindsay. 

With her forehead drawn into a pucker, 
Marcia put her books into the kitchen, hung 
the embroidered petticoat over her arm and 
started for Judith’s house. The Lindsays lived 
several blocks away, but, as Marcia had left 
the schoolhouse as soon as school was over 
while the popular Judith had lingered, the 
two girls met at Judith’s door. 

“Did you want to see me?” asked Judith. 
She spoke with an accent of surprise that 
made Marcia uncomfortable. Then as her eye 
fell on the garment that Marcia carried on 
her arm the surprise became acute amaze- 
ment. Judith’s eyes dilated; her lips parted 
slightly. 

Marcia had caught sight of a brindled bull- 
dog, lying asleep on the edge of the porch. 
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“Ts that your dog?” she demanded quickly. 

“Tibs? Why, yes. Surely Tibs is my dog.” 

“He was in our back yard when I came 
home just now, and he was worrying this. I 
brought it back because it had your name on 
it »” 


“My petticoat!” gasped Judith. “Why, I 
shouldn’t have believed that Tibs would steal 
clothes from the line!” 

“He seemed ashamed when I caught him at 
it,” said Marcia. “I guess he knew he hadn’t 
any right to it.” Her expression changed sud- 
denly as an entirely new thought crossed her 
mind. “Judith,” she gasped, “you didn’t lose a 
Georgette blouse, did you, back in the fall 
soon after school opened ?” 

“Yes,” replied Judith quietly, “I did.” 

“The one I mean is embroidered down the 
front with —” 

“Little wreaths of roses,” said Judith, fin- 
a the sentence. “I did it myself, every 

it. 

Marcia’s face was aflame. 

“Oh, grandmother was right when she said 
I ought to try to find the owner. But you see, 
there it was close by our doorsteps, and I did 
so want a Georgette blouse to wear to the 
picnic.” 

Judith was staring at her with a strange, 
startled expression, which Marcia was not 
able to interpret. 

“Of course you wouldn’t have done it! ” 
Marcia burst out passionately. “You have so 
many lovely things. But if your best shirt 
waist were made of coarse voile with a little 
cheap lace down the front, and Georgette and 
embroidery rained down on you from the 
skies, you’d understand.” 

“T thought I did understand,” said Judith, 
and her pale face made a striking contrast for 
Marcia’s crimson one. “I had just finished it 
that afternoon, and Mary rinsed it for me 
and put it out on the line. She meant to press 
it as soon as it had dried a little. But when 
she went to look for it, it had disappeared, 
and Ella, the cook, said she’d noticed a girl 
walking by and just staring at that Georgette 
blouse. She couldn’t tell how the girl looked 
except that she was about my age. And then 
the next day at the picnic —” 

The two looked hard at each other. 

“Yes,” said Marcia in a shaking voice, “I 

see. 
“T knew I couldn’t be mistaken about that 
blouse,” Judith continued in a tone of appeal. 
“And then one of the girls asked you where 
you bought it, and you looked so confused 
and said —” 

“Yes, I remember; I said it was a present.” 
Marcia put her hand to her hot forehead. 

“T hate to go on,” said Judith after a mo- 
ment, “but I’ve got to tell you something that 
I’m afraid will make you feel bad.” 

“What! More?” 

“Yes, it’s about the C and C C.” 

“O Judith —” 

“We may as well go through with this now, 
Marcia, since we’ve started. We girls wanted 
two new members, and we talked things over 
and picked out you and Ellen McIntyre.” 

Marcia waited silently. So she had not 
owed the invitation to the hypnotic Georgette 
blouse ; again grandmother had been right. 

“When Sara Kent proposed your name at 
the first meeting after the picnic, I opposed 
your election. I said you weren’t the sort of 
girl we wanted in the club. I didn’t tell them 
why, Marcia, but I said I knew what I was 
talking about, and they took my word for it. 
I guess you can’t ever forgive me,” she added 
unhappily. “But of course I'll tell the girls 
that I was mistaken.” 

Marcia waited a moment. 

“We both made mistakes,” she said un- 
steadily at last. “But I think there was some 
excuse for both of us.” 

Judith was touched by her generosity. 
“Marcia, that’s dear of you. There’s no va- 
cancy in the C and C C now, but just as soon 
—no, I won’t wait for a vacancy. I'll resign, 
and you can be elected in my place.” 

For a little while Marcia was silent; then 
she made perhaps the bravest speech of her 
life. 

“ Judith, as if I'd think of taking your 
place, or as if the girls would ever let you 
resign! But that isn’t all. I’m afraid the C and 
C C is too expensive for me.” 

“Why, it isn’t so expensive. Fifteen or 
twenty dollars a year covers everything.” 

Marcia smiled. “And that,” she said, 
“would buy my mother the new dress she 
needs so badly.” 

Marcia’s mother and her grandmother 
spent considerable time in the next six months 
trying to account for the change in Marcia; 
then they gave it up and contented them- 

selves with expatiating on Marcia’s superiority 
over most young people of the present day. 
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“J dare say fine clothes are all right,” said 
old Mrs. Langworthy. “I didn’t have them 
when I was a girl, and you didn’t have them; 
but I don’t deny that they’re pretty and be- 
coming. It’s only when a girl gets to thinking 
that clothes are a great deal more important 
than other things that it makes trouble.” 
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“Marcia’s not that way,” her daughter-in- 
law boasted, with the beautiful forgetfulness 
of motherhood. “She understands the impor- 
tance of other things.” 

“Marcia!” The shrewd old face creased in 
innumerable wrinkles. “Oh, Marcia’s all right: 
She takes after her grandmother.” 


HUNGER AT THE LIGHT 


By 


T had been a dark, cold summer 
along the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior. Storm had followed storm, 

and frost had come every month. For Capt. 
McDell, the lighthouse keeper at Otter Island, 
it had been a busy year. On two occasions 
great lake steamers had come poking in to 
learn whether it was Michipicoten Island or 
Caribou. Then there had come little cruiser 
motor boats, loaded with sportsmen seeking 
trout and game. They had borrowed baking 
powder and had left magazines. When mid- 
September was at hand, and the captain 
thought that the last of his summer visitors 
were gone, two voyagers in a boat too small 
for that stormy coast at such a season had 
come down the lake and were wind-bound for 
a week. They had made serious inroads on his 
supplies; and after they were gone Capt. 
McDell found that he had scarcely enough 
food to last until the 10th of December, when 
the light was to go out and the lighthouse 
tender was due to arrive and take him away 
for the winter. 

A few nights later, in a great autumn gale 
that swept the lake, the fish tug Moselle 
struck ten miles north of the light, and in the 
morning what was left of the crew arrived at 
Capt. McDell’s shelter in a battered lifeboat. 
There were three of them, and they stayed on 
the island five days; then Capt. McDell man- 
aged to signal Capt. Melane of the fish tug 
Dreadnot, which had ventured down the 
coast to run some gill nets. 

Capt. Melane took the castaways aboard 
and promised to bring the lighthouse keeper 
some supplies, but when he reached Port 
Coldwell, sixty miles to the north, his tug 
sprang a leak, and he had to haul her out for 
the winter. 

No one else happened to be going down to 
Otter Island, and in early November at the 
Coldwell store the men began to wonder 
whether Capt. McDell would be able to find 
enough game and fish to eat at his little 
island. They knew how much he had carried 
down in the spring, and they knew how 


He stowed 
the supply 
boxes in 
the bottom 
of the 
boat 


many times he had received supplies that 
summer. They knew, also, about how much 
had been borrowed from him by summer 
travelers and by the shipwrecked fishermen, 
and they remembered that he had no rifle for 
moose or deer—only an old shotgun with 
twenty shells. They figured it out and came 
to the conclusion that he must either catch 
rabbits and grouse or starve. . 

“He'll catch game if he has to!” Capt. 
Melane declared. “A man always does!” 

“But they say there were wolves on the 
island this summer,” Will LaPage suggested; 
“that means the rabbits and birds are caught 
up!” 

The men looked at one another. Perhaps it 
was true; they knew that early in the season 
Capt. McDell had shot a wolf from a window 
of the cabin. Of course, wolves would catch 
many birds and rabbits; two or three of them 
on an island would soon clear it of other ani- 
mal life. In that fall weather the captain 
would hardly dare venture across to the main- 
land in search of game, for fear of being 
caught and held by a gale. 

After that at the store they did not talk 
casually about Capt. McDell; there were pos- 
sibilities that they did not like to discuss. No 
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one had any business down the bleak coast ; 
there were no large boats at Port Coldwell 
except the disabled tug, and no one seemed 
ready to take the trip in a small boat. The 
government ought to send its tender along the 
coast every month to see that the lighthouse 
keepers were safe: that was the sentiment 
which some one expressed whenever the sub- 
ject was mentioned. 

Will LaPage, however, wanted to talk 
about Capt. McDell. He brought the subject 
up every night at the store and asked what 
could be done and what should be done. 

“If you’re so anxious about a grown man, 
why don’t you go?” Capt. Melane exclaimed 
impatiently when the youth had spoiled a fine 
game of checkers by wondering what Capt. 
McDell was doing and whether he had really 
had any luck in catching game or fish. 

The men thought that Will LaPage’s 
manner of taking the captain’s answer was a 
good joke; he flushed, turned white and sat 
staring with his mouth open. Then he went 
out into the cold north wind and slipped 
down to the cabin where he lived. 

“Why don’t I go!” Will LaPage said to 
himself as the injustice of the question oc- 
curred to him. Of course he had his boat, with 
its little two-horse-power motor; but it was 
just a skiff, and the seas were driving the 
great lake steamers toward shore where they 
would have no chance to run into some deep 
bay for shelter. 

For two days Will LaPage said nothing 
about the man down at the light sixty miles 
away. Then he came out into a morning that 
was bright, though clouds were banked in 
the west and in the northwest. Through the 
gap in the harbor Will could see the heaving, 
lead-colored lake; there were no whitecaps on 


it. 

“TI could make it!” he exclaimed to himself, 
“My boat’ll go seven miles an hour; I could 
get there in nine hours!” 

He went across to the wharf house where 
the four boxes that contained the precious 
food supply intended for Capt. McDell were 
waiting for some chance passer-by to carry 
them down to the light. He ran out on the 
planks. where his little eighteen-foot motor 
boat swung on its line and drew it in, filled 
the two tanks with gasoline, looked into the 
locker to see that there were slickers and 
rubber boots and then put in the lantern and 
a can of kerosene. He stowed the supply 
boxes in the bottom of the boat, threw a tar- 
paulin over them and shoved off. A minute 
later the motor turned over, and the boat 
gathered headway. 

As soon as he was out on the harbor Will 
encountered the full sweep of the waves that 
came from under the menacing clouds on the 
horizon. The motor boat rose stern first over 
a crest and then sank back into the trough 
where the shores were out of sight, and only 
the gray walls of the waves came heaving at 


him. But they did not break; the tops were 
rounded, and there was no arching cliff of 
water to lean over the boat, ready to break 
and fill it. Just a little wind, however, would 
make it a breaking sea; and as he swept over 
the crests LaPage looked anxiously toward 
the cloud banks on the horizon. 

Hour after hour he held his course, running 
into the northwest; then suddenly he saw the 
clouds on the horizon rise and sweep toward 
him. 

The storm was coming, but he was more 
than halfway to Otter Island. The long white 
streamers raced across the sky, and a moment 
later out of the west came the crowding 
banks of wind and the sharp, driving sleet. 


Suddenly LaPage felt the 
boat rising and rising 


LaPage had only one thing to do then, and 
that was to find shelter instantly. He headed 
for shore and scanned the line for some open- 
ing into which he could make his way. Di- 
rectly ahead lay the island at the entrance to 
Oiseau Bay. He raced for it, and as the wind 
struck him and drove the spray from the 
wave tops he rounded the stones and rode a 
long swell into the sheltered cove. Looking 
back, he saw the waves that were smashing 
against the island, and the lake white with the 
breaking crests. In his boat there were only a 
few bucketfuls of water. He had got so far in 
safety. 

The storm might be a squall or a gale, and 
the sleet might last an hour or a week. He 
must have shelter of some kind. He followed 
the shore line slowly, watching through the 
sleet, for he knew that somewhere in the bay 
there was a trapper’s cabin. Near a sandy 
beach he saw a blur against the trees. Throw- 
ing over the anchor, he worked the boat to 
the shore and there made it fast by the stern 
so that it swung clear. LaPage found the 
cabin dry. On the floor was driftwood for the 
stove, and presently he was sitting beside a 
red-hot fire, listening to the roar of the gale 
as it beat against his shelter. 

All the rest of the afternoon the wind 
howled, and then at sunset there was an ex- 
plosion in the western sky; the sunshine burst 
through the storm and spread a brilliant 
wave of dancing light across the water. A 
minute later the sun went down and with it 
the wind. 

LaPage immediately went to his boat, cast 
off, started the motor and headed out into the 
lake. It was a black sea again; not a whitecap 
showed except where the waves crashed 
against the shore. It proved to be a black 
night also, for not a star glimmered overhead, 
and no light broke the darkness of the 
gloomy shore. 

There was a shift in the running of the 
waves, because the squall had come diago- 
nally against the coast, and the motor boat 
now moved quartering before the waves. For 
a while the only sounds were the roar of the 
surf and the steady purr of the engine; then 
from the shore LaPage heard the long hungry 
howl of the wolves, and it made him think of 
the man at the light. 

At intervals the boy glanced over his shoul- 
der, watching the dark horizon for that ter- 
rible white line which would herald a squall. 
For a few more hours he went on without a 
pause; then suddenly ahead of him he 
glimpsed a light; it could be none other than 
Otter Island light staring in the dark. Within 
the hour, then, he would be under the lee in 
the bay. 

The relief was so great that LaPage began 
to sing, and for a little while as the light grew 
brighter and brighter he sang at the top of his 
voice. Then suddenly the light began to fade 
little by little. It was blotted out, only to 
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appear again a moment later and then go out 
again. LaPage sat up straighter, wondering 
what was the matter. Over his shoulder came 
a low whining sound, and as he glanced back 
the cold chills crept down his spine. A puff of 
wind drifted by, followed by a sharp spatter 
of sleet. 

He had been steering a little to the right of 
the light in order to pass the point of the 
island, and he was more than a mile offshore. 
The squall was coming from the north, and 
the sleet was turning into snow that was 
softer but no less stinging. Before he could 
think, the smother was upon him; the long 
shore line of breaking waves disappeared, and 
the waves themselves were lost to sight, veiled 
in the howling, snow-bearing wind. 

“They'll never know what became of me!” 
LaPage thought in that first gasp of terror. 
“It’s all rocks along the shore here; I can’t 
make the harbor! I’ve got to run before it!” 

It was a terrible sea; the wind did not run 
true to the course of the waves, but partly 
crossed them. On the crests were the hissing, 
running whitecaps, and down in the trough 
there was a flutter of wind and the cross- 
snapping of the short waves. 

The motor was boxed in, and the tarpaulin 
was spread over the cargo in the pit. LaPage 
sat in the bow at the wheel, holding the 
course. There was nothing else to do in that 
gray-black welter. The waves came in under 
the stern, lifted it until it seemed that the 
boat was going over and then pounded down 
on the stern deck and splashed aboard. 

He eased the wheel a bit and let the boat 
run a little freer before the gale and rather 
nearer the shore. Every minute the waves 
jumped higher, and the whitecaps came over 
with a harder pound and a wilder crash. 

There was no false idea of danger in Will 
LaPage’s mind at that moment. He knew 
Lake Superior and had seen its wrath before. 
His boat was proving more seaworthy than 
he had ever dreamed it was, but the water 
was washing round his feet now, coming for- 
ward with a rush when the bow was down 
and swinging back when the stern sank. At 
any moment a comber might break over the 
rail and leave the boat water-logged with a 
dead engine. That would be the end. 

The storm was screaming now; the very 
lips of the waves seemed to vibrate with shrill 
whistling. Only the white mist of the snow 
and the dark, leaping water just over the 
rocking side of the boat were visible. Then 
suddenly LaPage felt the boat rising and 
rising, rolling up on a mountainous wave. 

“Tt’s all over!” he gasped, for he realized 
that when the wave broke, his boat must 
break with it and roll over and over in the 
tumbling water and foam. 

How high he went he could not tell, and 
then, sliding and darting, the motor boat shot 
straight down a long slope. There was a roar 
of smashing breakers to starboard and the 
wail of passing wind to port, and the boat 
descended into a rocking, dancing calm of a 
lee where ‘the purring of the motor was the 
closest sound; the storm seemed to have 
passed by on the other side, leaving only puffs 
of breeze that circled and eddied. 

“A lee—a lee!” gasped Will LaPage, look- 
ing round in bewilderment. The next instant 
he put the wheel hard over just in time to 
steer the boat along a dark stone ledge against 
which the backwash rose and fell. 

He reduced the motor to half speed and 
tried to gather his wits. A minute later on the 
starboard side a dark passage opened. He 
turned into it while the gale passed high over 
his head, and the waves washed gently under 
the bow. 

Scarcely had he caught his breath when he 
saw a yellow glow in the snow to the star- 
board, and then he knew. The storm had car- 
ried him over the point of the rocks and had 
swung him down in the lee of Otter Island; 
this was the harbor. It was midnight or near 
morning; he could not tell which. The glow 
must be the light keeper’s cottage, for the ship 
light was on the outside of the island. 

In the comparative calm he ran the boat to 
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the low dock and made fast. Taking one of 
the boxes, he jumped up to the walk, hurried 
to the cottage and climbed the side steps. With- 
out stopping to rap he walked in. 

Beside the stove, in which there was a 
bright fire, sat a gaunt, motionless man whom 
LaPage scarcely recognized. His chin rested 
on his chest, and his arm hung by his side. 


THE 
SILVER RIDGE 


By Frank Lillie Pollock 


Chapter One, in which 
Tom finds a photograph 


to top, the stage rolled into Oakley, and 

the tired horses stopped. Cramped and 
chilled with the rough half-day drive, Tom 
Jackson crept out and looked anxiously 
round for a familiar face. 

He had written to Uncle Phil to meet him 
and was certain of seeing either him or one of 
his boys. A little knot of idlers had collected 
to greet the stage; there were French habi- 
tants, rough woodsmen, forest farmers, a few 
Indians, but no one that he knew. He had a 
twinge of anxiety. Could it be that Uncle Phil 
had not got his letter ? 

An unpainted frame hotel faced him. There 
was a muddy street of log houses, pine shacks 
and two or three stores and nothing else ex- 
cept the vast north Canadian forest, which 
surrounded the village. He had a glimpse of a 
river, yellow and swollen with melting snow. 
No one paid any attention to him. His canvas 
dunnage sack had been passed down to him, 
and he stood with his cased rifle under his 
arm. Those were his sole earthly possessions. 

The little crowd scattered. No one that he 
knew was on the street. He carried his dun- 
nage into the hotel and walked up and down 
in extreme anxiety. Uncle Phil’s homestead 
was about thirty miles back in the woods, he 
knew, but he had no idea in what direction it 
lay or how to get there. 

It occurred to him that they would know 
something at the post office. It was in a gen- 
eral store, which smelled of wool and leather 
and molasses, and a group of fur-capped set- 
tlers sat smoking and chatting beside the 
stove. One of them proved to be the postmas- 
ter himself. 

“Have you seen anything of Mr. Phil Jack- 
son ?”’ Tom inquired. “He’s my uncle. He was 
to meet me, and I can’t find him.” 

“Ain’t seen him to-day,” said the official. 
“Don’t believe I’ve set eyes on him all winter, 
‘in fact. He don’t get any mail here no more 
anyway. Yes, I do believe there’s a letter here 
for him now.” 

Looking back through the pigeonholes, he 
produced a letter that Tom recognized at 
once with a sinking heart. It was his own 
Poeng to Uncle Phil, written two weeks be- 

ore. 

“Do you know where he lives?” he asked 
faintly. “I’ve got to get out to his place.” 

“Heard he’s moved away,” remarked one 
of the loafers. 

“No, Jackson ain’t moved,” said another. 
“TI know his place, about twenty miles up the 
east branch. Look here, me and my partner’s 
goin’ up past there in the morning, and I 
guess we can take this young feller and his 
dunnage. Want to go?” 

“T’ve got to,” said Tom. “What’ll you 
charge me ?” 

The backwoodsman looked over Tom’s ob- 
viously city clothes. 

“Five dollars.” 

Tom closed the deal instantly, although the 
five dollars sadly reduced the little store he 
had left. However, it was an intense relief to 
have the way shown him, and he engaged a 
bed at the hotel, had supper and tried to pass 
the time by walking round the little settle- 
ment. 

Oakley was a tiny village of perhaps two 
dozen houses, thirty miles from the railway 
at Waverley and in the new “clay belt” of 
northern Ontario, recently opened for settle- 
ment. In spite of its far northern latitude he 
knew that the district was marvelously fertile, 
and that great crops were raised, but the 
amount of stir in the village that night 
seemed to be occasioned by something. more 
exciting than any agricultural activities. By 
the casual talk that he overheard he learned 
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“Captain!” cried LaPage. “Capt. McDell!” 

The man’s shoulders stirred, and he slowly 
lifted his head and opened his eyes. 

“Hello, cap’n!” said LaPage. “I’ve brought 
those supplies down.” 

Capt. McDell’s head dropped forward 
again, and LaPage crossed quickly to his side. 
On the floor near the table he noticed a large 


No one paid any attention to him 


that the Northeastern Pulpwood Company 
had planned to establish its mills there, build a 
great concrete dam on the river, a light rail- 
way for its logs and eventually perhaps a real 
railway to Waverley. Engineers were already 
planning the dam, and men talked of real- 
estate deals. 

But Tom had no money with which to 
speculate; it was the forest and the farm that 
had drawn him there. He had passed his sev- 
enteenth birthday and hitherto had lived in 
Montreal with his father and his younger 
brother, Fred. Their mother had been dead 
for many years. Two months ago the father, 
too, had died suddenly of pneumonia. 

When the estate was settled, the orphan 
boys were left with little or nothing to sup- 
port them. Tom, however, felt capable of 
taking care of himself. There was money 
enough for Fréd’s support and education, and 
Tom decided that Fred should have it all. For 
himself, he knew that he could get a job in 
the railway offices where his father had spent 
most of his life. 

He shrank, however, from work at a desk. 
It was the woods and free air that he han- 
kered after. He had made many summer 
canoeing and camping trips far up into the 
north woods, accompanied by his father; he 
could use a paddle, an axe and a rifle, and 
he longed to be old enough to take a hundred 
acres of free government land, work it in the 
summer and hunt and trap in the winter. He 
used to plan to have Fred and his father join 
him when he was well established and thus 
enable them all to lead an ideal life. 

That was much what Uncle Phil had done 
with his two boys. Tom had never been able 
to visit their backwoods homestead, but there 
had been frequent exchanges of letters, and 
once Cousin Dave had come to Montreal to 
spend a week. The two boys had become 
great friends. Dave was three years older than 
Tom, and what he told of the pioneer life 
made Tom more than ever determined to 
become a homesteader. 

Mr. Jackson’s death the next winter had 
seemed to shatter everything. But when the 
shock was once over, Tom had seen that then 
was the time to make the plunge. He had 
written at once to his Uncle Phil, announcing 
his coming. He had no doubt of his welcome, 
for another strong hand is always useful in 
the woods. He planned to stay a year with his 
uncle’s family and look over the country; by 
that time he would be old enough to take up 
land for himself. 

He had been too impatient to wait for an 
answer to his letter, and Montreal was too 
full of sad memories. He had taken the small- 
est amount of money he could get along with, 
had bidden good-by to Fred and had started, 
only to find, as the reader has seen, that he 
had been too precipitate. 

It was a temporary disappointment, how- 
ever; at eight o’clock the next morning he 
was ready to make the trip with the canoe- 
men. The month was April. Discolored snow 
still lay deep in shady spots, and the White 
River was running full and swift with the 
spring freshet. Tom was a good enough ca- 
noeman to take a paddle; but even the three 
of them found it hard work to propel the 
loaded craft against the strong current. 

Once they were beyond the village there 
was no sign of settlement along the shores. 





wolfskin from which a piece had been cut; 
and in a can of boiling water on the stove he 
found the piece. The captain had been pre- 
paring to eat it! 

“The supplies!” he heard Capt. McDell 
mutter in a weak voice. 

“Yes, I brought up some canned soups and 
a dozen or more boxes of pilot bread.” 


The country was flat and wet and densely 
timbered with spruce, willow and jack pine. 
It looked squalid and dismal in the early 
spring. But Tom knew well that the light 
timber could be easily cleared away, and that 
the soil was of remarkable fertility, pure veg- 
etable mould, destitute of any trace of rock. 

There was plenty of game in those woods, 
too. He had eaten moose steak at the hotel 
for supper, he felt sure, though they called it 
beef. Deer and bear were plentiful; occasion- 
ally there were wolves; mink and muskrat 
and fox and ermine swarmed in the swamps 
and along the streams. 

Toward noon they reached the forks of the 
river, stopped to boil tea and eat and then 
turned up the east branch. It was about half- 
way to Uncle Phil’s homestead. Tom had 
brought a large luncheon with him, more 
than he was able to eat; but it occurred to 
him that he might want another bite before 
he reached the end, and he put the remains in 
his pocket. It proved to be a fortunate pre- 
caution. 

It was after three o’clock when the canoe- 
men began to scan the shore, seeming doubt- 
ful of the locality, and at last they ran the 
canoe up to a stranded log. Tom saw no sign 
of any farm. : 

“Here you are,” said his boatman. “You 
strike due west, follerin’ that blazed trail, for 
two or three miles, and you'll hit Jackson’s 
place. Don’t lose the trail.” 

Tom felt cheated. He had expected them to 
land him at his uncle’s door, and they had put 
him ashore with a hundred pounds of dun- 
nage, and two miles to tramp. But there was 
no help for it. The canoe was already in mid- 
stream again. 

It was impossible to think of carrying the 
heavy canvas sack. He hoisted it into the fork 
of a tree, intending to get Dave to come back 
with him for it the next day. He had brought 
a few delicacies as presents for the children, a 
box of candy and a box of dates and figs; he 
crammed these into his pockets, tucked his 
rifle under his arm and started to follow the 
trail due west. 

A blazed trail is not always easy to follow, 
but this one was rather freshly marked, and 
the chipped trees were close together. There 
was a trace of wheel marks, too, almost oblit- 
erated by the winter, but it seemed a poor 
road to be a farmer’s sole highway. 

The ground was level and low, often 
swampy, densely wooded almost everywhere. 
Once he saw the delicate track of a deer; and 
partridges reared up from the thickets; but he 
was in too much of a hurry to stop for game. 

The sun was sinking low over the dreary 
woods. The day had turned cloudy and cold, 
and Tom felt chilled and tired. After nearly 
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LaPage opened a can of soup with a 
hatchet, smoothed the sharp edges and handed 
it to the captain. 

“This will taste good to you,” he said. 

With trembling hands the captain took it, 
and when he had tasted it he looked up and 
then turned his head away for fear the young 
man should notice what was in his eyes. 


ORAWN BY W. OD. EATON 


an hour of tramping he encountered 

a large swollen creek that was impass- 

able; but here the trail turned up 
the bank. Half a mile farther it veered sharply 
to the right across a long, low ridge, densely 
Overgrown with small birches, silvery against 
the dark spruces. 

As he came down the other side of the 
ridge, the woods suddenly opened. There was 
a clearing. Tom ran forward, expectant, and 
then stopped short with a cry. 

It was a stumpy, muddy clearing of a 
dozen acres, streaked with snow. There was 
no house on it, but a heap of charred timber 
showed where a house had once stood. At a 
little distance was a dilapidated log barn; 
plainly no one dwelt there or had been there 
for many months. 

“T’ve struck the wrong place. It must be 
farther on,” said Tom to encourage himself. 

But the trail went no farther. He looked 
over the wreck of the fire. There was a litter 
of tin cans, broken kitchen ware and scraps of 
paper and cloth, which looked as if some 
of the effects had been salvaged. Among these 
Tom picked up a scrap of board that bore the 
letters “D. Jackson,” cut with a jackknife. 

He could scarcely believe it. Surely this 
wretched place was not the homestead where 
Uncle Phil had dwelt for two years. He con- 
tinued to poke over the rubbish, and a minute 
later, under a broken box, he came upon sev- 
eral letters and a snapshot photograph. 

They were charred and faded, and the writ- 
ing was illegible; but the three figures in the 
little picture were easily recognizable. They 
were Uncle Phil himself, and the two boys, 
rifles in hand, beside a large moose, hanging 
head down—the souvenir of a hunting trip. 

Tom groaned. There could be no further 
doubt or hope. This was really the place, but 
the house had burned down, and the family 
had gone, abandoning the claim. Where they 
had gone he could not guess—probably far 
away, since no one had seen them at the vil- 
lage all winter. 

Tom dropped weakly upon the timbers, 
and tears came to his eyes. He felt alone and 
homeless in the world. Bitterly he regretted 
his rashness in coming without waiting for an 
answer to his letter. Now he could see nothing 
to do except to go back to Oakley. He should 
have to walk, and it was over twenty miles. 
How could he carry his baggage? And once 
he got there he should have to make a humili- 
ating retreat to Montreal and ask for the job 
he had refused before. 

Dusk was coming on, and he could not pos- 
sibly start back before morning in any case. 
Trying to gather his courage, he got up and 
looked round for a shelter. 

The log barn had been charred, but had not 
caught fire. Part of it was floored; there was 
a great pile of old hay in one corner. In every 
wall there were great openings, but the build- 
ing would furnish shelter of a sort. 

Smashing some of the charred lumber with 
his heel, Tom lighted a fire just outside the 
barn door, and the snap and glow of the 
flame in the dusk lightened the dreariness a 
little. He dragged a heap of hay to the door- 
way, threw himself down, and ate the re- 
mains of the luncheon that he had saved. 

Darkness fell. Beyond the birch ridge he 
could hear the rush and roar of falling water. 
Owls hooted from the woods. Once he heard 
the discordant squall of a hunting lynx, but 
Tom was exhausted and heartsick, and “felt 
heedless of any wild animal. 

The air grew frosty as night advanced. He 
piled on large pieces of timber from the house 
wreck to make an all-night fire, burrowed 
into the hay with his rifle beside him and in 
spite of his misery fell soundly asleep at last. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Otto Eduard Leopold von Bismarck 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THOUGHT is a pleasant walk that leads to a 
desired destination; worry is a treadmill that 
leads nowhere. 


Because the Well resounds, it does not follow 
That it is Deep; it may be merely Hollow. 


HELP YOURSELF in the right way and you 
help others; improve yourself and you do a 
favor to your friends. 


SURELY JAPAN is rapidly winning a 
prominent place among the great civilized 
nations. The 1920 peanut crop of the island 
empire is more than ten thousand tons. 
Whether the Japanese have become so culti- 
vated that they eat their peanuts in public is 
not stated. 


WHITE-PINE SEED fit for use in nurseries 
is worth about two dollars a pound, and 
the purchasable supply depends entirely on 
human cone gatherers. The red squirrel, which 
cuts down a great many more cones than it 
needs, renders therefore a real service. In the 
white-pine belt many ‘people earn a tidy sum 
every fall by searching the woods for the fat 
cones that the energetic squirrel cuts off. 


ASTRONOMY has the glory of being the 
oldest of the sciences. It was by watching the 
spangled heavens that man first got his con- 
ception of an ordered universe, and from that 
the idea of other things governed by law. No 
Companion reader this year should miss the 
monthly article on the stars, which, if studied 
faithfully through the twelve months, may 
well be the intellectual stimulus that, in the 
young person at least, will change the whole 
order of his thought. No science is more beau- 
tiful or more profound. 


HAPPY THE MAN, in these days of short- 
age, who owns a house that is neither ugly 
nor uncomfortable! And happier still is the 
prospective builder who will conform hon- 
estly to good standards for the new structure! 
We may-sigh for the good old days of cheap 
materials and abundant labor, but the respon- 
sibility for a pleasant new house is no less 
personal now than formerly. Of course utility 
should always be considered, but that is no 
reason why a house should not also have sim- 
plicity of line and good taste in ornament. 


THOSE WHO THINK that flying is not 
much more risky than traveling on a railway 
train will be interested in the figures of the 
English Air Ministry for a period of eight 
months in 1919. The conclusion of the investi- 
gators is that had the same rate of accident, 
journey for journey, been maintained in rail- 
way travel 28,000 engineers would have been 
killed and 280,000 injured, and that 105,000 
passengers would have been killed and more 
than a million injured. According to their fig- 
ures the risk of the aéroplane passenger is 800 
times as great as that of the railway passen- 
ger. 


THAT ONLY TWENTY out of one hundred 
and sixty boys and girls continue to the end of 
their high-school course discloses the weakest 
point in our school system. The testimony of 
all investigators is that the chief reason why 
children leave school is that they do not like 
school. Academic subjects taught in a routine 
way are not attractive. But the fault is not 
wholly that of the schools. Parents should 
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help their children to acquire regular habits 
of application, insist on study hours, and so 
make it difficult for their children to fail. The 
most successful pupil is not he who graduates 
to the first job that offers. 


A YOUNG PHYSICIAN who had charge 
of the medical and surgical relief work of a 
manufacturing plant asked the doctor of the 
Public Health Service how he could induce 
his employers to raise his salary, which was 
twelve hundred dollars a year. “Study the 
needs of your plant,” advised the Service 
doctor; “investigate the causes of accidents 
and of headaches and colics; suggest ways 
whereby they can be reduced and the lost 
time can be saved, and see what will happen.” 
Six months later the physician told the Serv- 
ice doctor that he had acted on his advice and 
that his employers had doubled his salary. 
Preventive hygiene is always worth twice as 
much as relief work. 
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REPUDIATING CONTRACTS 


ISCONCERTING as the business situa- 
tion is on the material side, it is still 
worse on the moral side. Everyone 

knows that business is perilously extended, 
and, though losses have had to be taken in 
almost all lines, everyone believes that the 
recovery of business health will not be long 
delayed. 

Judge Gary in a pithy phrase says that 
business seems for the moment to have tabled 
the golden rule. And the golden rule, we 
must remember, is not a counsel of perfection. 
It is not beyond the practice of any conscien- 
tious man. It is, in fact, the broad and sub- 
stantial foundation of everyday morality. The 
only true and permanent business success is 
founded upon it. Confidence, credit, pros- 
perity, are possible only when in the long run 
business men can be trusted to treat those 
with whom they trade as they themselves 
would wish to be treated in return. 

“The greatest war in all history,” says Mr. 
Howard Elliott, “began when one party to a 
contract decided to repudiate it without the 
consent of the other party.” The war was 
fought to establish the principle that a con- 
tract solemnly entered into must be faithfully 
carried out. And honor is not an attribute of 
nations only, or even chiefly. It is first of all 
individual. The great business men of the past 
have thought of their honor as the most pre- 
cious of their possessions. 

Most business men are still scrupulous in 
adhering to their obligations, but the minority 
who are not, who regard contracts as binding 
only at their convenience and who repudiate 
them as a matter of no importance, is alarm- 
ingly large. Such men have already made the 
present situation vastly more trying than it 
need be, for their lax conduct is unsettling the 
foundations on which every substantial busi- 
ness structure must be built. It is not unusual 
for the breaker of a contract to reply to any 
effort of the other party to hold him to his 
engagement that, if he is obliged to carry out 
his agreement, he will cut off all relations 
with the man who asks only for his rights. 

Repudiation is a quick and easy way out 
of a possible loss; but what of the party of 
the second part, who has made investments 
in equipment, material and labor in order to 
produce the goods that have been contracted 
for? He has been robbed of the chance to sell 
them to some one else. Is he to have no pro- 
tection against that loss of opportunity ? No 
man should make a contract unless he means 
to carry it out. By mutual agreement with the 
seller he may take options or make reserva- 
tions or give conditional orders if he thinks 
his future needs are doubtful. It is not the 
cancellation of such agreements that we have 
in mind. But if a man decides that he needs 
goods or services sufficiently to sign a con- 
tract for them, he ought to be prepared to 
carry out his obligation cheerfully to the ex- 
tent of his resources. 

This is the time, before the practice of re- 
pudiation goes any farther, to emphasize and 
stabilize those principles of commercial ethics 
on which sound business depends. The textile 
trade has organized a bureau of contracts that 
is considering what steps can be taken to 
standardize contracts, to pledge enforcement 
of them when they are made, and to protect 
members of the trade from the retaliation of 
customers who have been denied an unjusti- 
fied cancellation of their contracts. The same 
measures might well be taken by all trades 
that are sufficiently well organized. There will 
always be many ‘cases in which a friendly 
conference between the parties at interest will 
lead to abrogation or modification of the con- 
tract. In time of business stress, that is the 


surest means of avoiding hardship or injustice 
to either party. But for the reputation and 
honor of American business some way must 
be found to check the practice of free-and- 
easy repudiation. e 


THRIFT 


YEAR ago, when there was every evi- 
A dence of a growing habit of extrava- 

gance, when the shops were crowded, 
though prices were flying skyward, when it 
was a continual wonder to sober folk where 
the money came from that was being thrown 
about so lavishly, we began to hear from wise 
men and women an earnest appeal that the 
people of the United States should learn to 
practice thrift and frugality. To-day, when 
mills and shops are closing, the stores unable 
to dispose of their stock of goods and the 
prices of foodstuffs and of manufactured 
goods declining sociably together, we are 
urged to buy whatever we think we need in 
order to restore business once more to a 
healthy activity. Is there any inconsistency 
here? 

We shall reply. that there is not. Thrift is 
good husbandry, economical management. It 
is not extravagance, of course, but neither is it 
penuriousness. It does not demand that you 
deny yourself the necessaries or even the com- 
forts of life. It merely commands you to con- 
sider the cost; not to pay more for a thing 
than your good sense tells you it is worth, not 
to waste your means on foolish or trivial 
things, and not to spend on anything money 
that you cannot afford to spend. You should 
not buy when prices are beyond reason or 
beyond your purse, but you should supply 
your needs when prices have fallen to a 
proper level. 

Thrift is a virtue with a decidedly personal 
interpretation ; it is conditioned on the means 
of each one who practices it. What is a sen- 
sible and reasonable expenditure in one case 
would be rank extravagance in another. But 
properly understood it should be a faithful 
and infallible regulator of business. If we were 
all thrifty we could quickly check the tend- 
ency of speculation to force prices upward in 
a time of easy money, and we could as use- 
fully encourage production at a time when 
economic causes are weighing prices down. 

Thrift is the golden mean between prodi- 
gality and stinginess. 
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BISMARCK AND WILLIAM Il 


HE famous quarrel between William II 
of Germany and Prince Bismarck is one 
of the landmarks of European history. 
From the moment when the young emperor 
dismissed his: aged chancellor, the foreign 
policy of Germany changed, and those events 
were set in train that led to the Great War. 

In his last years Prince Bismarck wrote his 
memoirs: the story of a long life, more than 
forty years of which were passed in the serv- 
ice of the Prussian royal house. Two volumes 
were published after his death, and they are 
interesting reading. The third, which deals 
mostly with the relations between William II 
and the chancellor, and which gives in frank 
language the old statesman’s judgment of the 
former kaiser, has never yet appeared in Ger- 
many, although a hundred thousand copies 
of the book are printed and lying in the 
publisher’s warehouse. During William’s reign 
his commands were sufficient to keep the 
book hidden, for Bismarck’s son was more 
interested to stand well at court than to see 
his father’s side of the quarrel set before the 
world. It is probable that the kaiser would 
have succeedéd in getting the work destroyed 
altogether if Bismarck had not shrewdly de- 
posited one copy of the manuscript in the 
Bank of England, where it was safe from his 
roval master. 

When William fled to Holland the long- 
suppressed book was put into type, but even 
yet the monarchist influences are strong 
enough to get a court decision forbidding its 
publication. Meanwhile a copy of the book 
has leaked out of its prison and been trans- 
lated into English. The Germans will get their 
first opportunity to listen to Bismarck’s views 
about William through the medium of an- 
other language. 

The book will create something of a sensa- 
tion, though its contents have been a good 
deal discounted during the years that have 
passed since Bismarck’s death. It is sufficient 
here to say that in predicting with uncanny 
prescience the European war of 1914-1918 
the old chancellor lays the blame for that 
calamity squarely on William’s shoulders, 
inasmuch as William deliberately reversed 
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Bismarck’s policy of steady friendship with 
Russia and brought matters to such a pass 
that Russia had no other resource than to ally 
itself with France. He draws a delightfully 
caustic picture of William Il—the inheritor of 
every fault and weakness that was to be 
found among his ancestors, and of none of 
their strong or virtuous qualities. He dwells 
on the vanity, the stubbornness, the senti- 
mentality, the uncontrolled ambition, the the- 
atricalism and folly of the kaiser and warns 
the Germans that he will prove the evil genius 
of the empire. It is a malicious piece of work ; 
no wonder the kaiser moved heaven and earth 
to keep it out of print. But though the hurt 
pride of the writer is apparent enough, the 
essential correctness of the picture he drew is 
apparent, too. The years have justified Bis- 
marck and condemned William. Each had his 
faults, but when all is said one was a great 
statesman, the other a romantic and ostenta- 
tious weakling. e 


THE PLIGHT OF THE TREASURY 


ORE than two years after the end of 
the war we are not yet out of the 
woods. It is true that we have made 

an excellent beginning in paying off our swol- 
len debt, but the immediate prospect is not so 
cheerful. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
laid before Congress the facts in the case. 

Our tax system is based on a condition of 
active business, high prices and large incomes. 
With the change in the business outlook the 
revenue is diminishing a great deal faster than 
the unnecessary expenses of government. Mr. 
Houston anticipates—or at least fears—a def- 
icit of $2,000,000,000 this year and of $1,500}- 
000,000 next year. We are getting no interest 
on the $10,000,000,000 lent to our allies, and 
the repayment of the principal is far below 
the horizon of the future. It is proposed to 
add to the national expenses a general sol- 
diers’ bonus that will amount to nearly or 
quite $2,000,000,000, and the resurrection of 
the War Finance Corporation for the purpose 
of granting credits to foreign purchasers of 
American foodstuffs would amount, for the 
present at least, to collecting in taxation from 
citizens of the United States the face value of 
the purchases so made. There are many argu- 
ments advanced in favor of those and other 
suggested expenditures; but no way of getting 
the necessary money except through taxation 
or by new bond issues has so far octurred to 
anyone. 

We are not in the dangerous situation that 
many European countries are in; you can 
hardly pick up a European review that does 
not contain an article seriously discussing the 
approaching bankruptcy of this, that or the 
other nation. But our condition is trying 
enough. We already have a system of taxa- 
tion more burdensome and more inquisitorial 
than anything we imagined possible ten years 
ago, and we are in no little danger of finding 
the weight increased rather than lightened - 
by Congressional action. Secretary Houston, 
whether we listen to him or not, is doing a 
useful thing in urging on the nation at large, 
and especially on its Representatives in Con- 
gress, the kind of economy that we have 
almost forgotten how to practice. 
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SOCIALISM IN REVOLT AGAINST 
LENINE 


HE tendency of Socialism, like that of 
any other purely theoretical and dog- 
matic -movement, is to break up into 
sects founded upon varying interpretations of 
the words and visions of the men who first 
put the theory into classic form. So we find 
the Second International, which a few years 
ago was the only recognized Socialistic organ- 
ization, the Third International, which is that 
of the Bolsheviki of Moscow, and the Fourth 
International, which is predicted as the inev- 
itable result of the recent Congress at Bern. 
The various Internationals are bitter 
against one another. Just as in time of reli- 
gious warfare the orthodox are harder on the 
heretic than on the heathen, so Lenine can 
find nothing too bad to say about the palter- 
ers and compromisers who refuse to follow 
his lead, to plunge into a bloody class war 
and to throw up their hats for a proletarian 
dictatorship. On the other hand, the chief 
Socialists of Europe and America have seen 
through Lenine’s grotesque experiment and 
are wholly ‘at odds with him. Such men as 
MacDonald of England, Vandervelde of Bel- 
gium, Troelstra of Holland and Wels of Ger- 
many have signed this arraignment: 
“We accuse the holders of power in Russia 
of having demoralized the working class. 
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They crushed the will of the Russian people 
and put in place of democracy an armed 
dictatorship—not of the proletariat but of a 
small committee. They are about to enforce 
their will on the proletariat of the whole 
world. These lessons they learned from czar- 
ism; they have nothing to do with Socialism. 
They lead the workman from wage slavery to 
slavery to the state.” _ 

The best known of our American Socialists 
—certainly the more intelligent among them 
—would be quite ready to assent to those 
words. The weight of Socialist authority is 
all against Lenine. He has carried with him 
few of the men who have studied and prac- 
ticed Socialism for a generation. 

Nevertheless, he has his followers, mostly 
intellectuals who have turned radical since 
the war began and workingmen who are re- 
cent converts. They know little of Marx and 
less about the literature that has grown up 
round his theories. They are carried away 
emotionally by the daring and the thorough- 
ness of the Bolsheviki. Lenine is the only 
pontiff they recognize. Among them are the 
French literary radicals, of whom Henri Bar- 
busse is the leader, and the extreme Com- 
munists of Italy, Germany and France—men 
who are suspicious of everything except des- 
perate remedies. In France and Italy they 
have an actual majority of the Socialist or- 
ganization. 

But unless new wars or increased suffering 
augments the numbers of such men the So- 
cialist party in most European countries will 
be anti-Lenine, as it is at present. There was 
a moment when the very audacity of the 
Bolsheviki seemed likely to sweep all the 
working people of Europe into their train. 
But the world has had time to see something 
of how Bolshevism works, and how its prac- 
tice accords with its promises. Among the 
Socialists, that experience has destroyed al- 
most all the credit that Lenine’s boldness and 
political success won for him. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE tennis matches for the Davis Cup 

at Auckland, New Zealand, were among 
the most delightful examples of international 
sport. Tennis for all its eager competitive 
spirit is a game for gentlemen; there is no 
game we know of the devotees of which so 
seldom violate any of the canons of generous 
sportsmanship. The occasion was especially 





William M. Johnston and William T. Tilden, 2d 


pleasing to Americans because our representa- 
tives, Messrs. Tilden and Johnston, won the 
matches and brought home the challenge cup 
that was originally offered twenty years ago 
by an American, Mr. Dwight F. Davis. We 
may be sure that we shall soon be called upon 
to defend it against challengers from across 
one or both oceans. e 


Ts with Russia has certainly not been 
advanced by the deportation of Mr. 
Martens, the so-called soviet commissioner to 
the United States, or by the decision of the 
English courts that certain timber offered in 
trade by the Russian government cannot be 
received because it is in fact stolen goods, 
confiscated from the owners by a government 
that is unrecognized by the other nations of 
the world. When Mr. Martens submitted to 
deportation he canceled $50,000,000 worth of 
orders, and the belief both in England and 
in Russia is that’ the court decision above re- 
ferred to makes any trade agreement between 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Krassin impossible. 
As a matter of fact there is no one to trade 
with in Russia except the soviet government, 
and that government has nothing to offer in 
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exchange except what remains of the gold it 
seized from the banks and from the impe- 
rial treasury three years ago, and a limited 
amount of lumber and mineral products that 
it has taken away from the former owners. 
Russia no longer produces the surplus of 
wheat and flax and leather with which it used 
to buy what it needed from abroad, and if 
that surplus existed the machinery of trans- 
portation and of business is so shattered that 
little of it would be available for trade. 


e 


HE northern boundary of Palestine has 

been fixed by agreement between France 
and Great Britain. It begins at the Mediter- 
ranean just south of Tyre and runs: nearly 
due east, leaving the river Litani, or Leontes, 
in French Syria and Lake Huleh and Lake 
Tiberias in Palestine. The sources of the Jor- 
dan are in Syrian territory, but almost the 
whole of its course lies in the new Zionist 
state. ° 


‘te English people are beginning to feel 
that it is high time for the Prince of Wales 
to be thinking about marrying. Accordingly, 
the recent visit to London of the King and 
Queen of Denmark and the Princess Mar- 
guerite has set gossip afloat. The young prin- 
cess is just the age of the British heir and, if 
her photographs are to be trusted, a charm- 
ing young woman. The young people are 
rather near relatives, however, for the father 
of the princess is a brother of Queen Alexan- 
dra, the grandmother of the Prince of Wales. 
Moreover, Marguerite, being the daughter of 
a Roman Catholic princess of the Bourbon 
line, is set down in the Almanac de Gotha as 
a Roman Catholic. That would be likely to 
debar her, for the British royal family must 
by law be Protestant. Reasons of state, how- 
ever, have in the past induced royal person- 
ages to change their religious professions, and 
they may again. ° 


HE English Labor party, which is opposed 

to the present government on a good 
many grounds, has declared itself squarely 
against the government policy in Ireland, too. 
The committee of labor men that has been 
investigating conditions in Ireland was severe 
on the conduct of the volunteer constabulary 
in southern Ireland and censured the ministry 
sharply for not preventing the frequent re- 
prisals that have terrorized that part of the 
island. To any outsider, however, it is not the 
reprisals themselves that furnish the chief in- 
dictment against Mr. Lloyd George’s manner 
of governing Ireland, but that no one is ever 
punished for taking part in them. 


o 


HE death of Herr Bethmann Hollweg 

removes a man who was a conspicuous 
figure during the greater part of the war. 
Although he was chancellor of the German 
Empire,—the office that the great Bismarck 
held,—he had probably less to do with bring- 
ing on the war than any other eminent Ger- 
man politician. A talented bureau official 
without any marked force of character, he 
was an ideal man to carry out the wishes and 
commands of his imperial master. He cannot 
be said to have shaped German policy before 
or during the war, and those who knew him 
well think that he acquiesced in it with a 
great deal of misgiving. It was his misfortune 
that his excited remark about the “scrap of 
paper” is the fact in his career that the world 
will be sure to remember. 


Se 


HE Japanese government has denied that 

it ever withdrew its diplomatic opposition 
to the alien land law recently passed by the 
California Legislature, for the excellent rea- 
son that it had never expressed any such 
opposition. It is obvious enough, however, 
that the Japanese do object to the law as it 
stands, and that they hope either that it will 
be modified or that the new treaty, over which 
Mr. Morris, our ambassador to Japan, and 
Mr. Shidehara, the Japanese ambassador to 
Washington, are working, will contain provi- 
sions that will make the situation more tol- 
erable for Japan. It is Japanese pride that is 
wounded by the law. An amendment forbid- 
ding aliens of any nation to own land in 
California would remove whatever objections 
the Japanese have. Naturally enough, they do 
not like being discriminated against. No na- 
tion would like it, and the Japanese, like all 
newcomers in society, are touchy. We do not 
know what prospect there is of such an 
amendment’s being passed at Sacramento; 
there are of course other things besides the 
sensitiveness of the Japanese to be considered. 
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Boys and Girls 


You Can Make the 
Best and Purest 
Candy Right at Home 
—with Karo 


VERYBODY likes good candy. There’s 

lots of pleasure passing around a big 

box of appetizing looking and appetite satis- 

fying candy. It goes farther to establish 

true hospitality than most anything else 
you can think of. 

It’s a pleasure for you, and it certainly is 
appreciated by all the boys and girls. Even 
the older folks are glad to have some in the 
house—when friends call. Make some deli- 
cious Karo Cocoanut Candy next time any 
of the young folks drop in. It’s great fun, 
and costs little. Just take 


% Cocoanut 1 cup Karo 
1 cup Brown Sugar 1 tablespoon Mazola 
1 teaspoon Vinegar 
Shave the cocoanut fine and spread on tin dishes 

in a warm place to make soft and pliable. Boil the 
other ingredients without stirring till brittle in cold 
water. Stir in the cocoanut lightly and pour onto tins 
well oiled with Mazola. 


Or, if you like something unusual, try some 


DIVINITY CANDY 


544 cups Granulated Sugar 3 cups Cream 
A few drops Maple Flavoring 2 cups Karo 

Boil until the mixture forms a ball when tried in 
cold water. Put the pan into a pan of cold water. If 
you wish, add one pound nut meats. When cool beat 
with a cake spoon until the candy is creamy. Pour 
into a loaf pan lined with oiled paper. 

Note: The candy is hard to “beat,” at first, on 
account of the syrup, but after a little beating the 
mixture becomes thin and is easy to beat. When it 
begins to get ha?d again, pour into the pan. 

If desired fruit may be added as follows: 

1 small box of Candied Cherries 


1 slice of Candied Pineapple 
\, pound Almonds 





EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


ought to send for the FREE 
Corn Products Cook Book of 
64 pages, beautifully illustrated. 
Tells you all about how to make 
perfectly splendid candies. 

Write Corn Products Refining 
Company, P. O. Box 161, New 
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R a hundred years or more the United 

States government has been puzzling 

over a mystery that concerns something 
you’ cannot see, touch, smell, taste or hear. 
Other governments have studied it even 
longer, and many famous men of science have 
given their lives to it. A ship that the Car- 
negie Institution devotes to the work has al- 
ready traveled more than 300,000 miles. But 
the mystery is not much nearer being solved 
than it was two centuries ago. It may never 
be solved. 

The something concealed in that mystery— 
or at least the influence of it—exists every- 
where. But it is the same.in no two places, 
and it is always undergoing changes by the 
day, by the month, by the year and by cycles 
of centuries. No one knows where it comes 
from or how it happens or what it consists 
of; yet you can measure it and keep account 
of it as easily as you can the temperature of 
water. 

It is not an unpractical matter, interesting 
only to science. If you are traveling at sea, 
your life may depend upon it. It may have 
much to do with defining rights in real estate, 
or with fixing the boundary of the county or 
the state in which you live, or with the direc- 
tions of the streets and roads along which you 
walk. In fact, our government, though not 
ignoring the purely scientific aspects of the 
mystery, does not take much interest in them. 
It seeks only to enable people to use the 
something to the greatest advantage in the 
practical affairs of life. For that purpose it 
employs a force of experts to keep a diary, so 
to speak, of the doings of the something. 


MEN OF SCIENCE DO NOT KNOW 


In carrying on their work the experts have 
visited virtually every part of the United 
States; and they have one big observatory 
and several smaller ones in which delicate in- 
struments, housed in buildings that are almost 
waterproof as well as heat proof and cold 
proof, make minute records throughout the 
day and night. 

The mysterious something is terrestrial 
magnetism, which controls the compass. 

Helmholtz and Maxwell say that with the 
exception of gravity terrestrial magnetism is 
the most puzzling of all natural forces. You 
agreed with them no doubt when you first 
saw a toy horseshoe magnet pick up pins and 
tacks as if by magic; if you ask the greatest 
men of science how the magnet does those 
things, they can say only, “Because it is mag- 
netized.” If you ask them what is magnetism, 
or why it gives such peculiar power to a 
magnet, they can say only that they do not 
know. 

All that the men of science know, or that 
anyone else knows, is how magnetism works 
through the magnet, and they do not know 
much about that. They know that it has 
what is called “polarity”; that is, it causes a 
properly arranged magnet or a magnetized 
needle in a compass to take such a position 
that one end points in a general way toward 
the north and the other toward the south. 
* In that fact lies the chief value of terrestrial 
magnetism to man; it enables him to find 
direction when little else can help him. But 
so long as the underlying mystery is unsolved 
the use of magnetism is beset by so many 


The larger of these instruments is a 
magnetometer ; the smaller one is 
used in allitude adjustments 
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Government experts on 

a thousand-mile journey 
in Alaska to study 

the mystery 





difficulties that correctness can be obtained 
only when a multitude of facts bearing on its 
vagaries are available. 

About 1700, for example, the astronomer 
Halley, who first discovered the famous comet 
that bears his name, made a trip from a port 
in the south of England to Newfoundland and 
back just to see how the compass worked; 
and he kept a record of the readings of the 
compass. A few years ago the Carnegie, the 
vessel that the Carnegie Institution built for 
use in studying the mystery, made the same 
trip for the same purpose. Had the vessel been 
guided by the reading of the compass as re- 
corded by Halley two centuries before, she 
would have landed on the return trip in the 
north of Scotland. The change was not the 
fault of the compass; it was owing to varia- 
tions in the magnetic currents that control the 
compass. 

In many old American towns the streets 
were run north and south or east and west, 
as the compass indicated at the time; now 
the compass indicates that they do not run 
that way at all. Those old streets have been of 
great help to the experts of the government in 
finding how magnetism has varied in certain 
neighborhoods; and sometimes, when the ex- 
perts know the past variations they can take 
a compass and from its pointings figure out 
almost to a year when the towns in question 
were established. 

Hence to do accurate work .every land sur- 
veyor must know the variations of magnet- 
ism in the neighborhood where he surveys; 
and every master of a vessel that sails the 
seas must frequently consult magnetic charts 
that show him how to correct the readings of 
the compass. 


A LINE THAT SWINGS 


Only in a comparatively few places on the 
earth does the compass point exactly north, 
and those places are ever varying, though 
slowly. In the United States at the present 
time they are situated on a zigzag north-to- 
south line that passes near Columbus, Ohio, 


and Columbia, South Carolina. East of that 


line the compass points west of true north, 
and west of the line east of true north. In 
New York City, for example, the inclination 
to the west is ten degrees and steadily in- 
creases. Some day the needle will stop moving 
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westward, then recede and in the end prob- 
ably point almost toward the true north. 
When it reaches its eastern limit, it will turn 
again and swing to the west. The swing, as 
the cycle of change is called, varies; at Lon- 
don it covers a period of about 150 years, at 
New York about 240 years. But, so far as 
recorded, the swings are never twice alike; 
still, perhaps a thousand years hence, men of 
science may discover that they run according 
to some law, and then they will be able def- 
initely to compute them far into the future. 

That they cannot do now except in a very 
general way. All they can do is to record the 
variations and wait. 


HOW THE OBSERVERS WORK 


Thus one of the government observers 
comes to your county seat and sets up a little 
tent in the town square or in a vacant lot. 
Into the tent he puts several peculiar instru- 
ments that tell him just what magnetism is 
doing there. He finds, let us say, that it causes 
the compass to point five degrees west of true 
north. He records that fact and other facts, 
as we shall see. He leaves as a memento of his 
first visit a sunken cement post to which he 
fastens a brass cap that says that the post is 
placed there by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and that persons who dis- 
turb it run the risk of going to jail. That con- 
stitutes an occupied magnetic station. Several 
years later another government expert will 
come, hunt round in the grass until he finds 
the brass marker and then on the same spot 
repeat the former observations. The second 
observer will find, say, that the compass now 
points six degrees west of true north. Then 
the government knows that in that place the 
needle shifts one degree in a period of, say, 
five or ten years, though the shift is rarely so 
rapid; and from that rate of change it can 
estimate the variations for future years. But 
it can only estimate; it cannot tell exactly. 

Before the visit of the second observer the 
county surveyor, let us say, had a job that 
called for extreme accuracy; maybe it was to 
settle a dispute over town lots, worth hun- 
dreds of dollars a square yard. He could write 
to Washington and get the compass “read- 
ings” made by the expert and use them in cor- 
recting the readings of his own compass; and 
often he can test his own compass and find 
additional variations by the “true meridian,” 
which the government observer, if requested, 
will always mark out at the county seat. 

But the government observer does a great 
deal more with reference to magnetism than 
merely to find in each neighborhood how 
accurately it indicates north and south. He 
observes also the “dip” and the intensity of 
the force, and he makes many special inves- 
tigations in communities where variations are 
extreme. For, as you will see if you observe 
the capers of the needle in an ordinary pocket 
compass, magnetism pulls with varying force 
both downward and forward. To do accurate 
work with the compass the surveyor must 
know about both the downward and the 
forward pull. Like all the manifestations of 
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magnetism they are constantly changing. All 
the facts known by the government are pub- 
lished in books and represented on strange- 
looking maps and charts that are frequently 
corrected. - 

Although there had been many local inves- 
tigations and some general observations, it is 
only about twenty years ago that the govern- 
ment decided to keep a thorough record of all 
aspects of magnetism as it shows itself in our 
land area; and in those twenty years the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
been engaged in making the first complete 
magnetic survey of the country. 

The Carnegie Institution has undertaken a 
similar survey of the oceans. The Carnegie, 
which the magnetic experts of the institution 
use, is one of the oddest ships afloat and the 
only one ever built for the purpose. She is 
nonmagnetic. In building her only a few 
pounds of iron and steel were used; even the 
gasoline engine carried in the hold for emer- 
gency use—the Carnegie is a sailing vessel—is 
of bronze, and the men aboard are not per- 
mitted to wear shoes that have nailed soles 
or metal eyelets. That is to insure full ac- 
curacy in using the instruments with which 
magnetic observations are made. Iron and 
steel make a compass “groggy.” 

The Carnegie left Washington about a year 
ago on a trip that will take nearly three years. 
She spends her time wandering round the seas 
and observing the magnetic force. The aim 
of course is to make travel and commerce by 
sea safer; for when clouds cover the sky and 
make the sextant useless, the captain of a 
ship must be guided by his compass, and 
unless his magnetic charts enable him prop- 
erly to correct the pointings he may be car- 
ried out of his course, perhaps to disaster. 


COLUMBUS’S EXPLANATION 


The mariner’s magnetic compass of to-day 
does not differ in principle from the com- 
pass that the Chinese used 1500 years ago. 
Although men know much better how to 
utilize the compass, it is not so much me- 
chanical improvement that has increased the 
value of the instrument as study of the nat- 
ural force that governs it, a study that began 
in the days of Columbus. He was the first 
European to learn the fitful ways of the mag- 
netic needle. On his great journey westward, 
when he was a few days’ sail from Gomera, 
one of the Canary Islands, his companions 
noticed with great consternation that during 
the evening of September 13, 1492, the needle 
veered to the northwest. On September 17 the 
pilot took the amplitude of the sun and found 
that the needle varied to the northwest a 
whole point of the compass. The seamen were 
terrified, but not Columbus. 

“The admiral,” an account runs, “discov- 
ered the cause and directed them to take the 
amplitude again the next morning, when they 
found that the needles were true. The cause 
was, he explained, that the star (Polaris) 
moved from its place, while the needles re- 
mained stationary.” 

Ingenious Columbus! We know that he 
knew that the polestar never moves; being 
unable to explain the fact, he told the most 
plausible story he could: Modern investigators 
believe that he made the compass point “true” 
by manipulating it while his sailors slept. 


A dip circle. This instrument will show 
the strength in the downward pull 
of the magnetic force 
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At that time Europeans had not known of 
the compass very long, although the ancient 
Greeks knew the loadstone. Europeans had 
used the magnet chiefly in work on land and 
had had no occasion to regard its variations 
as important or to try to find the cause of 
them. 


OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


Many superstitions, some of which per- 
sisted to modern times, grew up round the 
compass. One was that garlic exercised a bane- 
ful influence over it,—sailors .when using it 
were not permitted to eat onions,—and that 
in many subtle ways it could be falsified. Fal- 
sifying the compass was long an offense pun- 
ishable with death. Another superstition was 
that somewhere there existed a great moun- 
tain of loadstone, powerful enough to draw 
the bolts from the sides of a ship. Sailors 
feared the mountain as they feared the Flying 
Dutchman. 

Of course no such mountain existed, though 
there are many places where there are heavy 
deposits of loadstone, or magnetite, from 
which magnets are made. One of the most 
notable is at Magnet Cove, Arkansas. 

Just why magnetism has a peculiar love 
for magnetite and in a less degree for all 
forms of iron and little for most other metals, 


Two views of the disk used 
in marking passing 
observation spots 





and virtually none for wood or for the bodies 
of animals, no one has been able to explain. 

Men of science say that the “polarity” of 
the magnet—that is, its tendency, when free, 
to point northward and southward—is owing 
to the earth itself’s being a magnet or acting 
as one—the earth, that is, is magnetized just 
as a toy magnet is, but not nearly so strongly ; 
and the magnetism that bathes and perhaps 
permeates the earth ebbs and flows in most 
astounding ways. 

“Secular” change, or that variation in the 
flow of terrestrial magnetism which runs 
through long centuries, was first pointed out 
by Henry Gellibrand about 150 years after 
America was discovered. But although the 
secular changes are the ones that give the in- 
vestigator the most concern, there are others 
almost as curious. Hence, when a surveyor or 
a navigator is called upon to use the compass 
with the greatest possible accuracy he must 
consider even the time of the day; for there 
are daily variations caused perhaps by the 
sun or by the movements of the earth. He 
must also consider the season; for there are 
variations that merely run the course of the 
year. There are slight variations even that 
are peculiar to the month, and that may be 
caused by the moon. “Nearly three centuries 
have passed,” says a scientific pamphlet issued 
by the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, “and, although observations have 
been multiplied, and some of the best minds 
have given their undivided attention to this 
most striking fact of the earth’s magnetism, 
the riddle is still unsolved.” 


‘MAGNETIC STORMS” 


In addition to all the other variations, there 
are variations that work arbitrarily, appar- 
ently without rule or reason. For example, 
there are “magnetic storms” that are as vio- 
lent in their way as the worst thunderstorms. 
Unless you happen to be using a compass or 
a telegraph key at the time you never notice 
them; but they often make the compass tem- 
porarily useless by causing the needle to be- 
have as if it were mad; and sometimes they 
make telegraph wires unworkable for hours. 
Little is known of the causes of those 
“storms.” They often have some relation to 
sun spots and northern lights, or displays of 
the aurora borealis. They are concurrent 
sometimes with earthquakes; one of the worst 
magnetic storms of recent years occurred 
while the eruption of Mont Pelée was de- 
Stroying St. Pierre. 

But there are magnetic storms when there 
are no visible sun spots, and when no aurora 
borealis or volcanic eruptions are going on. 
Then there are some magnetic storms that are 
world-wide; that is, terrestrial magnetism 
everywhere acts notoriously; and there are 





others, sometimes equally violent, that are 
only local. 

Science divides such storms into three 
classes: First, cosmic, caused by changes in 
the regions above; second, telluric, caused by 
changes in the interior of the earth; and third, 
regional, or local, caused by changes in the 
crust of the earth. 

In order to carry on continued scientific 
study of the phenomena of terrestrial mag- 
netism many magnetic observatories have 
been built throughout the world. The first 
observatory of the kind in this country was 
established at Girard College, Philadelphia, 
about sixty years ago. The United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey now runs five 
observatories. The main one & at Cheltenham, 
Maryland, near Washington. Such an ob- 
servatory cannot be placed in a city, for tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, the iron rails of 
electric and steam railways and even the steel 
in near-by buildings keep magnetism from 
having its normal effect on the instruments 
that on long streams of paper record every 
fluctuation. of the mysterious force. Even an 
observatory building is put together with 
bronze nails, and the floors and the walls are 
constructed much like the floors and the walls 
of a first-class refrigerator; for an even tem- 
perature must be maintained round the in- 
struments. There are branch observatories 
near Sitka, Alaska; Honolulu, Hawaii; Vie- 
ques, Porto Rico, and Tucson, Arizona. Until 
a few years ago the one at Tucson was situ- 
ated at Baldwin, Kansas. 

Men of science agree that there is a close 
kinship between terrestrial magnetism and 
electricity ; some of them assert that they are 
basically. identical. Their close relation, if not 
their identity, is shown by the effect of mag- 
netic storms on telegraphic systems, and by 
the fact that electricity works in mechanical 
ways according to the principle of the mag- 
net. A valuable industrial contrivance is the 
lifting magnet, or magnetic crane, made of 
steel heavily charged with electricity, which 
is used in handling heavy weights of metal, 
such as steel rails. But there are some very 
mysterious differences between the way the 
force of electricity and that of terrestrial 
magnetism, ‘as we know them, operate. You 
can insulate electricity but not terrestrial 
magnetism. There are substances, like glass, 
that electricity will not pierce, at least to any 
great degree. Some metals will in a sense de- 
flect terrestrial magnetism, but there is no 
known substance that will act as a bar against 
that force, which passes through materials like 
wood and glass as if they did not exist. 

The magnetic poles, north and south, 
places where the needle of the compass points 
straight upward or downward as it were, 
have been the object of much investigation. 
The situation of each is known, but in neither 
case are there any physical peculiarities, such 
as deposits of magnetite, to account for their 
being there. Unlike the geographical north 
and south poles and like everything else 
having to do with terrestrial magnetism, they 
are not stationary but move round within 
limited areas. Neither lies in the true north 
or south and, contrary to general belief, the 
needle of the compass does not, as a rule, 
point directly toward or from either of them. 

There are several local magnetic poles that 
within limited areas influence the magnetic 
needle as the north and the south magnetic 
poles influence it. One of the most notable lies 
between Kursk and Odessa in Russia. A newly 
discovered pole is near Juneau, Alaska. They 
are caused by heavy mineral deposits in the 
crust of the earth. Because minerals thus 
attract magnetism the compass is now used 
occasionally in seeking mineral deposits other 
than gold and silver and in making studies of 
the crust of the earth. 

Men of science say that in the ordinary 
human body there is enough iron to make a 
finger ring; which may mean that in some 
small degree we ourselves react to the puz- 
zling natural force that controls the compass. 
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MR. PADEREWSKI’S TITLE TO FAME 


HIE Polish patriot and pianist, Mr. Pade- 

rewski, is, says the London Morning 

Post, keenly interested in farm stock. He 
once bought some prize pigs in Essex, a trans- 
action to which the newspapers gave much 
publicity. Not long after he had made the 
purchase he was looking into the pigsty at a 
certain farm, when the farmer came up and 
began to talk. Being anxious to impress the 
visitor with his importance, the farmer led 
him to a sty that he had not seen and, point- 
ing to the inmates, said, “Do you see them 
pigs? I’ve sold them to Mr. Paderewski, the 
great pig dealer from abroad!” 
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Leaders at School and Play 
Must Be Well Nourished 


‘To be up with the leaders, eat 
body-building foods. 


Grape:-:Nuts 


is a wheat and malted barley 
food that provides in ne 
form the nourishment whic 
builds up young bodies. 
“There's a Reason” 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 








QUALITY FIRST 


You may Prove it to Your Satisfaction 
By a 3-Months Trial Before Deciding 


HE New Companion is 

known as the “Quality” ma- 
chine. This standard has been 
steadily maintained by us for over a third of 
a century, and it has placed the New Com- 
panion among the leading sewing machines 
of the world. In construction, durability, 
equipment and operation no better sewing 
machine can be obtained at any price. ~ 


Bh Bar gamn ngy mye Trial. Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade 
machine in your home for three months before 
deciding whether you will keep it. If not satisfac- 
tory at the end of that period, we will take it 
back at our expense and refund your money. 


Low “Factory-to-Home” Prices 


Free Delivery—Attractive Terms 


WE offer a choice of seven different styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five 
years, pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station, and sell at 
a very low price. Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 

A Postal-Card Application will bring our free descriptive 
Booklet, Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
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THREE GRAINS OF SUGAR 


By John Ruse Woodward 


"AAT deen te said Willy Ant as he sat 
down heavily on a twig beside the 
road. 

Willy Ant had a right to say “whew,” for 
he was very tired. And he had‘a right to be 
tired, for he had been carrying a large grain 
of sugar a long distance—all of twenty-five 
inches. 

Willy drew out a handkerchief and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. “I wish that 
grain of sugar was at home in the cellar,” he 
said to himself. “Whew !” 

But Willy Ant was wise. He knew that 
winter was coming and that he had no time 
to waste in whewing. So he rose stiffly, 
hoisted his burden to his shoulder again and 
set off once more. As he rounded the corner 
of a tuft of grass he came upon his cousin, 
Tommy Ant. Tommy appeared to be in 
trouble; he was slouched down in a little 
heap, whimpering and frowning. Beside him 
lay a big grain of sugar. 

“T have stubbed my toe,” he said, 

“and that means good-by, sugar. It ) 
will be all I can do to drag myself 
home; that will take me till nearly 
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midnight.” He gave a sob. “Perhaps an ant- 
eater will come along,” he added dolefully, 
“and then I shall never get home.” 

It must be admitted that Willy Ant was in 
an awkward position. His own grain of sugar 
must be carried home, and so must Tommy’s 
grain, too—and Tommy. § 

But he was no shirker. Carefully putting 
down his own grain of sugar, he took his seat 
on it thoughtfully. What should he do? One 
grain was as much as he could carry, yet here 
was a second grain and Tommy Ant besides, 
who was far heavier than both grains put 
together. 

Plainly there was only one thing to be 
done. It was very unfortunate to have to 
leave the sugar in the road; but that would 
be better than leaving Tommy there, unable 
to walk. 

He got up. “Hold still now,” he said. “I’m 
going to put you on my shoulder and take 
you home.” 

All the way home Tommy Ant (for his toe 
was aching hard) sighed about the precious 
freight that they had had to leave 
behind. 

But Willy Ant, puffing and 
blowing, promised to hurry 
straight back for it. 

And he did. By the time he got 
Tommy home he was quite out 
of breath. If you were to carry 
a bale of cotton twelve miles, you 
would be no more spent than 
Willy Ant was. But he took a 
drink of water and tightened his 
belt and started off again for the 
spot where he had left the sugar. 

Alas, the sugar was gone! There 
was no sign of it anywhere, not 
even any dust. Willy Ant sat 
down heavily on a pebble. His 
whole stock of sweets for the 
winter was gone, and Tommy’s, 
too. For a moment his courage 
left him; he gave a loud sniff. He 
was in the middle of another sniff 
when the sound of wheels made 
him break off hastily. A strange 


carriage came rolling out from behind a 
gooseberry bush. It was made of a walnut 
shell and was drawn by two Betsey bugs 
hitched one in front of the other with cobweb 
harness. The driver was a wizened little man 
with twinkling blue eyes. He had on a sur- 
tout and red galligaskins. On his head was a 
tall, pointed cap. 

“Hello, there, Willy Ant!” he cried. 

Willy jumped. “How did you know my 
name was Willy Ant?” 

The little old man pulled up his horses. “I 
know a great 
many things,” he 
said, “and one 
thing in particu- 
lar. Some of the 
things don’t 
amount to much, 
to be sure, but 
one does, any- 
way; it amounts 
to two grains of 
sugar.” 
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Then, seeing that 
Willy looked puz- 
zled, he added, “I 
might as well tell 
you that I was be- 
hind a stump and 
saw the whole busi- 
ness about the 
sugar. As soon as 
you left I hurried 
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home and harnessed my team. The sugar is 
stowed away under the seat. Hop in!” 

“Oh, thank you!” was Willy’s grateful re- 
ply. “May I know your name, sir?” he asked 
as he climbed in. 

“Jimpkins,” he said. “Not that it matters. I 
poke round a good deal, noticing things.” 

What with astonishment, fatigue and hap- 
piness over his sudden good fortune, Willy 
Ant sat perfectly silent until the prancing 
Betsey bugs drew up at his gate. 

The little old man helped him out and 
handed down the rescued sugar. “Now wait 
a minute,” he said. 

He fumbled round under the seat and fished 
out a large grain of colored sugar. 

Willy Ant gave a little hop. Here indeed 
was a prize! Old Jimpkins must be wealthy. 


“Roll it into your cellar,” said old Jimp- 
kins. “It came off the king’s cake.” 

“Ts it for me?” stammered Willy Ant. 

“Certainly,” he answered. “Why not?” 

With that he drove rapidly away. 

As for Willy Ant, he stood stock-still among 
the sugar grains—Tommy’s and his own and 
the one that dropped from the king’s cake— 
so tired and proud and happy all at the same 
time that he simply could not move. 





CAROLINE’S DOUGH CAKE 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


EARS and years ago a white house with 

tall pillars and green blinds stood on the 

edge of a certain village common. In the 
house lived a little girl named Caroline; and 
not far away out in the country lived Caro- 
line’s Great-Aunt Patience. 

One day in the spring Aunt Patience’s hired 
man, coming in to market, brought Caroline 
a message. 

“Your aunt is making dough cake to-day,” 
he said, “and she wants you to come back in 


the wagon and take tea with her. She says © 


vou won’t mind walking home.” 

Most little girls would have been pleased at 
that. Aunt Patience’s dough cake was made 
of the lightest kind of bread dough; it was 
sweetened with brown sugar and stuffed with 
raisins. The dough was marked in a pattern 
with a fork and then baked until it was light 
brown. But Caroline did not like it, and the 
invitation did not please her much. 

“If only Aunt Patience were baking sponge 
cake or pound cake or frosted gingerbread,” 
she sighed, “how much better it would be.” 

So she frowned when her mother dressed 
her in a yellow muslin frock with ruffles, and 
she frowned again when the hired man came 
driving up to get her. In fact she could hardly 
muster a smile when her little old Aunt Pa- 
tience came to the door to give her a welcome. 

There were three at tea—Caroline, Aunt 
Patience and Toby, Aunt Patience’s little dog, 
who sat in a high chair and wore a bib and 
behaved very well. He had milk in a china 
bowl. The table was set with old blue china, 
and there were creamy potatoes, pink ham, 
hot biscuits, golden apple sauce and thick 
slices of warm dough cake. Caroline should 
have enjoyed the good things, but all through 
the meal she was thinking about the dessert. 

“Even sponge cake would have been better 
than dough cake,” she thought. She did not 
consider that dough cake was really cake. 

When she refused a large piece cut in the 
shape of a slice of pie Aunt Patience feared 
she was not well. 

“Dear, dear,” she said anxiously, “it will 
never do for you to miss your dough cake!” 


With that she hurried out to the kitchen, 
for it was time for Caroline to go home, and 
hurried back with a little package wrapped in 
a red-fringed napkin. 

“Here is a whole dough cake—a little one— 
for you to take home,” she said with a smile. 
“I’ve wrapped it in a ragged old napkin that 
you needn’t bother to bring back.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Patience,” said Caroline 
as she took the package and 
dropped a neat little curtsy. But 


added, “I had a whole dough cake all to my- 
self not long ago.” She blushed a little. 

“And ate it all up, I suppose. Pig!” said 
John, laughing. . 

Caroline did not reply, but she turned sev- 
eral shades redder still. 

They turned into the woods just then, and 
nothing more was said about dough cakes. 
After they had walked a few hundred yards 
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John began to walk more slowly and to peer 
under first one tree and then another. 

“I do hope my giant toadstool isn’t gone,” 
he said. “It was right by the side of the road, 
I know. I just had a glimpse of it last night, 
but it looked big enough for a hundred toads 
to sit on. Oh, there it is, and—why—there’s 
your Aunt Patience, too!” 

Caroline jumped. Sure enough, there beside 
the huge toadstool was Aunt Pa- 
tience in her bonnet and shawl. 





she was not thinking thank you; 
she really did not want that little 
round loaf at all. 

And she did not keep that little 
round loaf, either! It is hard to be- 
lieve, but when she had reached a 
dark, shadowy place on the road, 
deep in the woods, she raised her 
arm and threw the parcel away, 
dough cake, red-fringed napkin and 
all. It fell in the woods not far from 
the edge of the road. 

After that, though the birds were 
singing and the sunset shone beau- 
tifully through the trees, Caroline 
felt very wretched. When she 
reached home she did not have 
much to say about her visit. 

The next day it rained, and the 
day after. On the third day, when 
Caroline set out for school with her 
next - door neighbor, John Gray, 
they found the world a very damp 
world indeed. 

“Let’s come home the long way 
by the woods, Caroline,” John said. 
“IT want to show you the biggest 
toadstool you ever laid your eyes 
on ” 


“Are you sure,” asked Caroline, 
who was full of fancies, “that it 
isn’t a fairy dinner table ?” 

But John shook his head; it was certainly 
en he said, and a giant toadstool at 
that. 

School seemed long that day, and by the 
time John and Caroline started home they 
were both hungry. 

“I could almost eat some of my Aunt Pa- 
tience’s dough cake,” Caroline said. Then she 


Learning by Experience 


BY DORA MILLS 


Each bird had heard about canned goods 
And for a bit was wishing — 

But never saw a sample till 
One day young Frank went fishing. 


Beside Aunt Patience stood Toby 
with a bedraggled, red-fringed nap- 
kin in his mouth. He was pawing 
all round the toadstool in an ex- 
cited way. 

When Aunt Patience saw Caro- 
line she began to beam. “There, 
child,” she said, “I was almost 
afraid you had got lost going home 
the other day. Toby came running 
in a little while ago with the napkin 
in his mouth. I followed him to this 
spot.” 

Caroline looked uncomfortable. 
That was the very napkin, of 
course, that she had thrown away. 
“Why couldn’t Toby mind his own 
business?” she thought. “I suppose 
he ate the dough cake.” 

She was anxious to change the 
subject. “See the big toadstool that 
John found,” she said. 

Aunt Patience turned and looked. 
Then she adjusted her spectacles 
and stooped down and _ looked 
harder. Toby was still scratching 
and snuffing for dear life, and 
John’s face wore a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

“Toadstool?” asked Aunt Pa- 
tience. She put out one finger and 
touched the big thing gingerly. 
Then she stood up. 

“7 should call it an overrisen 
dough cake,” she said. Her eyes 
twinkled. “My, how the rain did 

make it rise! It must have had more yeast in 
it than I thought.” 

Caroline stared, first at Aunt Patience and 
then at the thing on the ground. Presently 
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| Mother’s Worries 


are lessened when she is prepared to { 
guard against the ill-effects that may- , 
follow exposure or accidents. 
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makes an effective gargle for prevent- | 
ing or helping sore throats—cleanses 
and heals cuts and bruises. Will ease 
pain and reduce inflammation caused 
by strains and wrenches. 

Let the children play, but be pre- 
pared for emergencies. 

$1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s, or a 

liberal trial bottle sent for ten cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Massachusetts 





























does wonders for 
poor complexions 


Underneath most unattractive skins 
is a clear, pleasing complexion —all 
that is needed is the proper treatment! 
It is surprising how often a brief use of 
Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap 
will clear away blotches, redness and 
roughness and give the skin its natural 
freshness and charm. 


If your skin isn’t just what you want it to be, 
ask your dealer for Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
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Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 346 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 
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Furnished to Beginners. Delightful and Profitable. 


dress, Bee-Culture Course, Box 97, Lompoc, Cal. 


she covered her face with her hands, for the 
thing that she had done appeared all at once 
in its true light. 

After a while, peering through her fingers 
at puzzled John and at pleasant-faced Aunt 


| Patience, she said, “I threw it away. I didn’t 
| want it because it was dough cake. O Aunt 
Patience !” 


John had great ado to keep from laughing 


| aloud, the whole thing was so funny; but 
Aunt Patience took hold of one of. penitent 
Caroline’s hands and patted it. 


“There, there!” she said. “Never mind. I 


remember that you enjoyed the rest of the 
supper, now didn’t you?” 


Caroline nodded. “But I don’t see how I 


could have acted so,” she said. Then they all 
three had to laugh at Toby, who was worry- 


ng the red napkin and pawing at the dough 


cake by turns. 


He was the only one there who did not un- 


derstand that not a sponge cake, or a pound 
cake, or even a cake with white frosting could 
have done for Caroline what that poor little 
dough cake had done. 
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MAGIC BUTTONS 


BY RUTH W. BAKER 


I have a box that surely puts 
Aladdin’s lamp to shame ; 

The magic buttons hidden there’ 
Are never twice the same. 


I pour them out upon the floor; 
And presto! right away 

They change into the very things 
1 wish for every day. 


I stand the shiny ones in rows, 
Like soldiers brave and strong. 
That big one is a pony cart 
That gayly rolls along; 


This button pony, specked with black, 
I know is kind and mild. 

I trot him all around the rug 
To please my buttan child. 


Sometimes my mother plays with me. 
I thought she understood, 

Till once I found my pony sewed 
On sister’s old brown hood! 
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THE LETTER FRIENDS 


By Abigail Burton 


TANLEY folded the letter he had been 
S writing and slipped it into an envelope. 

Then he addressed the envelope. It was 
a hard task, for the line would not keep 
straight; when he had finished the words 
looked as if they were tumbling pell-mell 
down a steep hill. 

The address read: To ‘the Boy in the Big 
Gray Stone House on Columbia Street, City. 

Stanley had been living in Brookville only 
a month, and for much of that time he had 
been shut up in one room with whooping 
cough. So he did not know much about his 
neighbors. But for two weeks he had been 
watching the second-story bay window of the 
gray stone house that stood on a corner some 
distance away. He felt certain there was a boy 
in that house, for often he saw a figure at the 
second-story window. He was sure, too, that 
the boy, like himself, was obliged to stay at 
home, for he saw the figure at all hours of the 
day ; moreover, the doctor’s car often stood at 
the gray stone gate. 

“T will write him a letter,” Stanley said one 
afternoon. “I’ll tell him that I’m a stranger 
here, and that I am very lonely shut up in one 
room with nothing to do and no one to talk 
‘to. Maybe he isn’t too sick to write me a 
letter in answer.” 

Then Stanley got pen and ink and paper 
and set to work. He signed his own name, 
but he wondered what he should do about 
addressing the letter, since the name of the 
street was all he knew. Finally he decided to 
describe the place on the envelope and let it 
go at that. 

“There’s no other big gray stone house on 
this street,” he said to himself, “and no other 
boy in the house.” 

The morning after the day that he mailed 
his letter Stanley drew a chair to the window 
and began to watch the gray stone house. At 
ten o’clock he saw the letter carrier turn in 
and leave the mail; then a few minutes later 
he saw the figure appear at the bay window 
and stand there a while. 

“He’s looking,” the boy thought. “Maybe 
he’s coming; it won’t hurt to get ready for 
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him, anyway. I do hope he likes to collect 
stamps and things.” 

But the morning passed —a long, rainy 
morning — and nothing happened. Stanley 
went back to the fire and tried to read again 
a book that he had just finished but soon put 
it down with a sigh. He was tired of that 
story; he was tired of that room, and of the 
rain. He was even tired of his precious col- 
lection of stamps. 

The next morning it was still raining. Stan- 
ley, watching at the window, saw the carrier 
wave a letter at him as he came up the walk. 
Two minutes later the letter was brought in 
on Stanley’s breakfast tray. He read: 


Dear Neighbor. I am as lonesome as you are, | 
and so your letter was very welcome. Whooping | 


cough is not much fun; I remember when I had it. 

The doctor won’t let me go out much, but we 
can write letters anyway. I’m glad you collect 
stamps, for I do, too. Here are three from Japan 
and two from South America. Have you any of 
this kind from Bermuda? And I like butterflies 
and bugs. Yours most sincerely, 

Matthew Black: 


It kept on raining and raining for a week, 
but Stanley forget that he had ever been lone- 
some. Every day the mail brought him a let- 


ter or a package from his new neighbor. Once | 
he received a knife; another time, a picture | 


puzzle. Then came an exciting new book, and 
on the fifth day, to Stanley’s wild delight, a 
whole stamp collection to look at. 

Stanley returned the courtesies. He mailed 
Matthew Black his own collection of stamps, 
a box of paints and a top that sang a queer 
tune when it spun. 

At last the long rain stopped, and the doc- 
tor announced that Stanley was well enough 
to go out for a little while. The second time 
he went out the postman brought him an invi- 
tation to dinner with Matthew Black. Stanley 
accepted promptly. 

When he reached the gray stone house he 


was ushered into a big room where an old | 
gentleman sat before the fire. He was a very | 
thin, small old gentleman, not much larger | 


than Stanley himself. 

“How do you do?” said the old gentleman. 

“Almost well again, thank you, sir,” Stan- 
ley replied. He looked round for his friend, 
but there was no one else in-the room. “I 
have come to see your little boy,” he ex- 
plained politely. 

“But I haven’t any little boy.” 

“Oh!” said Stanley. “Well, I mean the little 


boy who lives here — Matthew Black, you | 


know.” 

“T am Matthew Black,” said the old gentle- 
man. “I am not a boy, to be sure, but I like 
boys very well. When your letter came I 
took it for myself, since there was no boy 
here to take it.” a 

Stanley was so astonished that he did not 
know what to say. But he liked the twinkle 
in the old gentleman’s eyes, and presently his 
own twinkled back in answer. 

Matthew Black took Stanley’s top from 
his pocket. 

“This is a fine-looking top of yours,” he 


said. “But I give you my word I can’t find | 


out the way to spin it.” 


“Ho!” said Stanley. “Let me show you. 


And just listen to it when it does spin!” 
They had a good time with the top, and 


then they looked at some beautiful stereopti- | 


con pictures. After dinner the old gentleman 


showed Stanley a wonderful book on butter- | 
flies and a still more wonderful collection of | 


shells and minerals. 


When it was time to go Stanley gave | 


Matthew Black his hand and looked him 
straight in the eye. “I like you the best of all 
my boy friends,” he said. 
The old gentleman chuckled. “Same to 
you,” he replied. 
ee? 


NOTES 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


I thought I heard, as I said my prayers, 

Sweet sounds that crept up over the stairs; 

A beautiful tune she played that night, 

When I lay in bed with eyes shut tight. 

The door of my ear was open wide, 

And the pretty round notes came rolling 
inside, 

Like wonderful marbles of every hue — 

Gold and emerald, rose and blue; 

I cannot tell what the others were, 

Rolling into a rainbow blur. 

They rolled—and rolled—and rolled again, 

To the little far corners of my brain; 

Rolling over a velvet floor, 

Till I could not follow them any more; 

But into a dark and sleepy crack 

They rolled away, and never rolled back. 
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He had to be out at his work 
—but he didnt have to sneeze 
and snuffle very long. He took 


the jar of 
“Mentholatum 


Always made under this signature 


and rubbed some inside and out- 
side his nostrils when he went 
to bed. He soon breathed freely 
again and slept well all night. 


Thu cold was gor 


Mentholatum relieves chapped 
hands and cracked lips— Ge 
gently and promptly. 

Mentholatum is sold everywhere 

in tubes, 25c; jars, 25¢, Soc, $1. 

The Mentholatum Co. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious oe 

springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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Elisabeth Havens Burrowes 


RING in the logs and pile them higher! 
Push up the Windsor armchair, so; 
Draw the high-backed settle nigher 
And gather in the firelight’s glow. 
The sharp snow stings the window glasses, 
The keen wind tries our door in vain; 
He pulls the shutters as he passes 
And lulls and sighs and turns again. 


Bring the carved oak nut bowl in 
And those red apples we’ve been Keeping; 
Lay on a fagot; you begin 
And spin a story while it’s leaping. 
Outside the bitter winter paces; 
His frost and cold but add delight 
To a hearth fire bringing well-loved faces 
Home again to its warmth to-night. 
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WHEN POWER COMES 


T was in a Christian Endeavor meeting that he 
] made the great discovery. As is generally 

known, each Endeavorer pledges himself ‘‘to 
take some part, aside from singing, in every Chris- 
tian Endeavor prayer meeting, unless hindered by 
some reason which I can conscientiously give to 
my Lord and Master’—a pledge that has been 
of inealeulable value to the Christian church. He 
made his discovery the evening on which he was 
to make his first attempt to fulfill his pledge. 

He was. afraid. He was just a boy fifteen years 
old, but he was already deeply conscious of a call 
to the ministry. He longed to rise and do his part, 
but he trembled at the thought of it. The Endeavy- 
orers with whom he met had a high standard of 
attainment; the speeches were thoughtful, the 
prayers had a fine, devotional atmosphere. He did 
not think that he could do so well as the others. 

He decided that he would try first to take part 
in prayer. He did not believe in actually compos- 
ing a prayer beforehand, but he tried carefully 
and conscientiously to prepare his mind, for he 
was sure that the inspiration that he hoped for 
would most surely come to a mind and heart ready 
to receive it. 

It worried him to feel so nervous. “Surely,” he 
thought, “since I have prayed for strength, I 
should have it now; yet I feel as weak as water.” 
The great moment drew nearer and nearer, yet he 
felt no fitter for the ordeal; if anything, he grew 
more agitated. 

“TI am not strong enough for it,”’ he said to him- 
self, “and yet I have prayed for strength to do my 
duty and fulfill my pledge. Why has not God an- 
swered my prayer?” Then suddenly a thought 
flashed into his mind like a ray of light and illu- 
minated his problem. ‘‘How do I know, until I try, 
that God has not given me strength? It is not for 
the time of waiting but for the action that I have 
asked his help. I will find out by trying.” 

The great moment had come. He, the beginner, 
was on his feet, and it was as if some secret door 
in his soul had opened, through which poured a 
flood of prayer. It was not a long prayer; it was 
simple, perhaps here and there it was crude; but 
it had burning sincerity that everyone felt. So it 
was that this youth, who has since become a most 
effective minister of Christ, learned one of the 
greatest lessons of life—tiat God’s power comes 
when faith is perfected in action. ‘‘Faitb without 
works is dead.”’ 
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THE REASON 


ANE was tardy at breakfast, not because she 
J eared especially about sleeping late, but be- 

cause her family insisted that a school-teacher 
on her summer vacation ought to sleep late. As 
she sat down in her cool, loose blue smock she 
noticed the contrast between herself and her sister 
Frances, who, neat and trim, all ready for her day 
at the office, sat opposite her. 

“Have a roll, Jane?” asked her father. “Now 
that you are at home you must eat and get those 
rosy cheeks back again.” : 

“Don’t worry about me,” said Jane smiling. 

“I’m so glad you are here at last, dear,” said 
Frances. “I couldn’t bear to think of you away 
off up there in that little high school among the 
horrid coal mines And we have always had such 
good times together here.” 

“It feels perfectly wonderful to be at home,” 
declared Jane. 

“Oh, by the way, sis,” said Rodney, ‘““I saw 
Martin on the street yesterday, and he wanted to 
know if you were coming back to+the Chronicle 
this summer. He says he wants to make it perma- 
nent. He said you could be society editor by the 
first of the year.” 

“Oh, no, Rodney,” said Jane mildly. “You know 
I made my decision last summer. I am a teacher, 
not a newspaper woman.” 

“Jane!” cried Franees sharply. “How can you 
talk so? You can change your mind. And such a 
splendid offer! Why, before I’d go back to wear 
myself out in that tiresome hole in the woods for 
the sake of a hundred wild youngsters I’d —” 
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“It does seem as if the newspaper work were 
not so tiring,” said mother gently. 

““Of course newspaper work is no end more 
lively,”’ said Rodney. 

“It is better paid; there’s one thing to be said 
for it,’’ said father. 

“Oh, but every consideration is against teach- 
ing,” Frances urged her. “Teaching is just burying 
yourself, wearing yourself out before your time. 
You are never appreciated —’”’ 

Frances was interrupted by a sharp ring at the 
doorbell. 

“Postman,” said Rodney. “I'll go.”” He returned 
presently with a handful of letters. 

“One for Jane from her northern town,” he an- 
nounced. “What queer writing!” 

Jane tore it open and read it. At the end she 
looked up with a little inarticulate noise that was 
neither a sob nor a laugh, but a combination of 
both. 

“I wish you people would read this,’ she said 
breathlessly. ‘‘It’s the reason—one of the reasons 
—why I have to go back to my high school. Herbert 
is a little fellow in the junior high; he just escaped 
being sent to reform school the year before I went 
up there. We got to be pretty good friends, and 
while he was sick in the spring he wanted to do 
something for me; so he gave up smoking. I 
thought he never had smoked since then, but— 
well, read it.’’ “a 

She passed the disreputable-looking little letter 
to her father, who slowly read it aloud: 

“Dear Teacher. I thought I would write you a 
few lines because I have something to tell you. 
You know that last night at the party you asked 
me if I had ever smoked again since I promised 
not to, and I said no; but it was a lie, because I 
had. No one ever spoke as kind words to me as 
you have, and you are the only one I ever gave 
my word to; and then I only kept it a month, and 


I sped off with my eyes glued to those scarcely 
discernible footprints. But it was weary tracking; 
the trail was as elusive a will-o’-the-wisp as any- 
one could find in the forest. For three solid hours 
I followed it relentlessly, stumbling and falling 
wildly, bruising my shins and tearing my hands as 
I plunged through the bush. f 

At last it disappeared into a willow shrub. Crawl- 
ing up warily, I searched the thicket, and there 
spied the quarry. Fearful that in my excitement I 
might take too hurried an aim with my rifle, miss, 
frighten, and lose the animal, I crawled steadily 
forward on my hands and knees. When within an 
arm’s reach I made a sudden spring and caught it 
by the scruff of the neck. In a trice it was dead; 
but I had captured a sorry prize. Like ourselves, 
it was in sore need of food, for it could obtain but 
slender sustenance from the snow-covered ground. 

I retraced my footsteps as hurriedly as I could. 
I found my comrade sitting before the fire holding 
his head in his hands between his knees—an abject 
picture of misery and despair. 

In a few minutes the rabbit was skinned and 
spitting merrily on an improvised roasting jack. 
The skin was cut into four equal parts and given 
to the dogs. They devoured it ravenously. Not an 
atom of that rabbit was wasted. The little bit of 
food put new life into us and we pressed on through 
the forest until finally we reached our camp. 
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THREE ODD-SHAPED ROCKS 


Tre pictures of curiously shaped rocks that 
we have printed in The Companion have 
drawn the attention of several readers, who 
have written us about equally remarkable rocks 
near their own homes. Two of them are in the 
Devil’s Lake State Park near Baraboo, Wis- 
eonsin. One, which resembles a huge doorway 

















The Devil’s Doorway 


I think that is what made me feel so mean the 
last few weeks of school. That is why I never 
came to tell you good-by. Please forgive me, and 
I will try harder not to smoke. O Miss Harrison, 
if you only knew how sorry I am! I can see the 
smile on your kind face yet. Hoping to hear from 
you soon, I am, Yours truly, 
***Herbert Machaili.’” 

As Jane’s father laid the blotted little letter 
gently upon the tablecloth no one spoke. Mother 
was wiping her eyes. 

“Plucky little chap!” muttered Rodney. 

Jane smiled suddenly, radiantly. ‘‘Dear people, 
don’t you see why I have to go back?” 

“Yes, I see! I see, Jane!” cried Frances, spring- 
ing up to kiss her “You blessed old dear!” 
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A NEEDED RABBIT 


HE flying survey that the engineers of the 

Grand Trunk Pacific Railway-made through 

the unexplored forests and mountains of 
Canada was attended by all manner of hardships 
and adventures. It is remarkable that so few men 
lost their lives, for the work, which was pushed 
forward winter and summer, was always filled 
with dangers. An experience related in Mr. F. A. 
Talbot’s book, The Making of a Great Canadian 
Railway, affords a graphic idea of the pains and 
penalties that many surveyors endured in that 
silent, unpopulated country: 

In the depths of winter I was out with one of 
the surveyors on an exploration trip. We had four 
dogs and a couple of sleighs not heavily laden. 
Somehow or other, owing to the blinding snow, we 
were delayed and lost our way. The dogs had to 
go without food and we ourselves did not taste a 
bite for three days; nor did we catch sight of the 
smallest specimen of game. One thing after another 
was thrown off the sleighs to ease the plight of 
the dogs, grown so thin from want of food that 
their ribs showed through their skins, Only our 
sleeping bags were retained. Through the day we 
stumbled along on our snowshoes, constantly fall- 
ing over obstacles and bruising ourselves against 
the trees. At night we lay down by our camp fire, 
utterly exhausted and faint from hunger and cold. 

It was on the third morning that I descried the 
faint footprints of a jack rabbit. It was the first 
sign of game that we had seen for three days. I 
drew my companion’s attention to the tracks. 

“Stop right here and light a fire. We’ll have some- 
thing to eat this morning or else I won’t come back 
again!” I cried excitedly as I grabbed my gun. 


Jug Rock 





Balanced Rock 


between two lofty columns of stone, is called, 
naturally enough, the Devil’s Doorway. The other 
is a wedge-shaped rock, balanced on its smaller 
end on a smoothly polished shelf of stone. Our 
correspondent tells us that they are quartzite left 
behind when the old cafion, which Devil’s Lake 
now fills, was dug out by a moving glacier. 

Still another rock—Jug Rock it is called b 
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“O dear,” cried Betty, “can’t you See that this 
is serious? It was a wonderful piece of luck. I was 
passing the mansions, and I happened to look up 
just as some one was sticking up-a notice, ‘Flat to 
Let,’ in one of the windows. There was a beast of 
a man on the other side of the street, and he 
simply leaped across the road. I slipped, or I 
should have beaten him. As it was he got to the 
door a yard ahead of me. We looked over the flat 
together, but of course he was first, and he said 
he was sure it would suit him, only he must ask 
his wife. It was awful! I felt as if I must kill 
him.” 

“So you followed him out and pushed him down 
the elevator well? My dear, brave girl!” 

“No; but I heard him say he could be back in 
half an hour. I knew I could do it in twenty-five 
minutes. Look!” Betty crushed my hand as in a 
vise. ‘There he is!”’ 

As we took a corner on two wheels I looked out 
and saw a man running. “Taxi!” he shouted in 
the hoarse voice of despair. Our driver sat like a 
graven image, and we swept on in triumph. 

“Oh,” cried Betty suddenly, “suppose that, after 
all, somebody else —’’ She choked on a sob. 

“Courage, dear heart,” I said. “All is not yet 
lost.” 

A moment later we had reached Victory Man- 
sions and made a dash for the flat. | 

“Are we in time?” asked Betty as the door was 
opened. 

“T think so, ma’am,’”’ said the smiling maid and 
ushered us into the presence of the outgoing 
tenant. A tour of the rooms at express speed 
showed the flat to be a desirable one enough. 
There were three years to run, and the rent was 
not extortionate—for the times 

“1’ll sign the agreement now,” said I. 

“Half a minute,” said the outgoing tenant as 
he produced the documents; “I'll get a pen and 
ink.” 

The whir of an electric bell resounded through 
the flat. 

“Quick!” panted Betty. “Your fountain pen.” 

I produced it and wrote my name with a hand 
trembling with eagerness. 

“A gentleman about the flat, sir,” said the maid, 
and, haggard, pale and exhausted, our defeated 
rival staggered into the room. 

He looked at us with dumb agony in his eyes, 
and neither of us two men had the courage to deal 
the fatal blow. It was Betty that spoke. 

“I’m sorry, but we’ve just taken this flat,” she 
said sweetly and added with true feminine cruelty, 
“T saw it first, you know.” 

The stranger lost control and crashed badly on 
the hearthrug. 

“Poor man!” said Betty to the late tenant. “Be 
kind to him for our sakes.” Then she led the way 
to our cab. 

“Hotel Splendid!” I said magnificently to the 
driver. 

“Wot!” he growled. “Not in them slippers?” 

“True,” I said, with what dignity I could muster 
and gave him the address of our lodgings. 
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THE FRONT HE WAS AT 


ORD ROSSMORE is an Irish peer of the tra- 
LC ditional, rollicking kind. In his recollections 
he tells two anecdotes of Irish beggars, who 

also are of the sort that we have been taught to 
regard as typical. The anecdotes have the merit, 
however, of being warranted genuine, whereas 
many of those that make us smile also make us 





of its shape—is near Shoals, Indiana, on the east 
fork of the White River. It is a great pillar of 
sandstone surmounted by a cap rock of harder 
stuff that has resisted erosion better than the 
sandstone. On the top of the cap rock the wild 
columbine grows, though it is a rare plant in that 
part of Indiana and occurs nowhere else in the 
neighborhood of Jug Rock. 


os 
A FLAT TO LET 


T was noon, says a writer in Punch, and I was 
sitting before the fire in our squalid lodgings, 
reading the attractive advertisements of coun- 

try mansions in a weekly journal. I had just de- 
cided on a delightful Tudor manor house with 
every modern convenience, a nice little park and 
excellent fishing and shooting when Betty burst 
upon me like a whirlwind. 

Her face was flushed, and a fierce light shone in 
her usually mild blue eyes. 

“Come on!” she gasped, seizing me by the arm. 
“Hurry!” 

“Good heavens! Is the house on fire? My child! 
Let me save my child!” 

“Oh, do come on!” cried Betty. ‘‘There’s not a 
moment to be lost.” 

“But how can I come on in slippers?” I de- 
manded. “At any rate let me put on my boots.” 

Betty’s only reply was to drag me from the room, 
hustle me through the hall, where I dexterously 
caught my hat from the stand in passing, and 
thrust me into the street. 

“T’ve got a flat!” she panted. “That is, I’ve got 
it if we’re quick enough. Hi, taxi!” 

“But, my dear,” I remonstrated as the taxi 
driver drew up to the curb, “if we take a taxi, we 
shan’t have anything left to pay for the flat.” 

“Victory Mansions, Trebarwith Road. Drive 
fast!” shouted Betty as she pushed me into the 
cab. 

‘“‘Now you’ve done it,” I said bitterly. ““Do you 
know I’ve only five pounds ten on me at the 
moment? We shall lose the flat while we’re quar- 
reling with the driver over the fare.” 


picious of their truth. 

The fighting Irish feel a natural sympathy for 
fighting men. There was a certain hot-tempered 
old Irish colonel, retired, who detested beggars 
and who never gave alms except to soldiers. The 
professional beggars had learned to avoid his 
house, but one afternoon a beggar, whose day had 
been especially unproductive, determined to try 
his luck. Going boldly to the front door, he first 
knocked and then banged; but the colonel, who 
could see him from an upper window, guessed his 
errand and would not permit the summons to be 
answered. After plying the knocker for a long 
time in vain the persistent fellow went round to 
the back door and started the racket afresh. That 
was too much. The colonel came storming down 
to the door and flung it open. 

“How dare ye bang my door?” he demanded 
furiously. 

“Well, yer honor, I thought maybe ye’d help a 

r man —’’ 

“Did ye? Well, get off the premises at once; I’ve 
nothing for ye.”’ 

“Ah, but, yer honor, I’ve been at the front —”’ 

“Have ye, then? Ah, that’s another matter, me 
poor man. Here’s a shilling for ye.” ? 

“Thanks, yer honor! Oh, thanks!” said the man, 
pocketing the shilling and betaking himself to the 
foot of the steps before finishing his sentence. “I 
was a long time at the front—door!” 

The kick that the colonel aimed at him missed 
its mark, and the colonel’s angry words fell harm- 
less on rapidly retreating ears. 

The second anecdote concerns Lord Rossmore’s 
friend, Lady Pilkington. She was once walking 
with another lady, who was accompanied by an 
arrogant and ill-tempered poodle. They met an old 
beggar woman, whose looks so enraged the dog 
that it made a rush and bit her leg. Her howls 
and lamentations so touched Lady Pilkington’s 
tender heart that while her friend was occupied 
in reducing the snobbish poodle to proper peni- 
tence she slipped ten shillings into the old woman’s 
hand. The poor old soul seized the money, gave 


. one look at it and dropped upon her knees in the 


road, with her clasped hands upraised in prayer. 
The ladies were much moved, and finally, as she 
continued to pour forth her supplications, Lady 
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Pilkington bent over her and ventured to ask what 
she was praying for so vehemently. 

The aged vagrant paused and blinked up at the 
sympathetic countenance. “Sure, and I’m askin’ 
the blessed saints,” she whispered confidentially, 
“to persuade the crathur to bite me on the other 
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IF EVERY NIGHT AT SIX 
O’CLOCK 


If every night at six o’clock, 

As punctual as the postman’s knock, 

Our dream-ships from the dreamland seas 
Sailed back upon a homeward breeze, 
Bearing, piled high in every hold, 

The treasures that our dreams foretold, 
Books and soldiers, dolls and guns, 

And chocolates and currant buns; 

How happy would be every face! 

This world would seem a different place! 


And yet, if, laden stern to stem, 

They never failed at 6 P.M. 

To wander back to me and you, 

And each and every wish came true, 

And ne’er a vessel came to harm, 

The thing in time would lose its charm, 

And wonder light and glad surprise 

Would fade away from children’s eyes, 

And we might even sit and long 

For something awful to go wrong, 

If every night at six o’clock 

Those dream-ships all sailed back to dock. 
—F.C Palmer in the Spectator. 
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THE MARIONETTES OF ITALY 
Tew marionettes of Italy are the most won- 


derful on earth. There seems to be no limit 
to what they can do. 

I was first entertained by them, writes Mr. Her- 
bert Vivian in the Wide World Magazine, in a 
little theatre at Salerno, where they performed 
a pantomime ballet, with quadrilles, minuets and 
almost every other conceivable dance. 

At Rapallo the other day I met a clever boy who 
told me that he had succeeded in making a mario- 
nette that could sit down at the table and eat; he 
was going to send it to his father in Rome fora 
birthday present. It was a great triumph, for 
hitherto no marionette has been made that could 
sit down. 

Although we rarely see marionettes in England, 
they are of English origin; in fact the present 
method of working them with wires is known as 
the Alden system, an English invention. They 
were popular among the English during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but now survive 
only in the Punch and Judy show. 

At Genoa the “Theatre of the Little Ones”—that 
is, of the marionettes—occupies a large hall in the 
Cross of Malta Hotel. There performances are 
given on Sundays and holidays. The friendly man- 
ager, who seemed to take personal pride in his 
puppets and indeed almost to love them, took me 
behind the scenes. The company consists of a hun- 
dred and fifty marionettes; and a dozen persons 
are employed to pull the strings, shift the scenes 
and arrange the stage. There is also the orchestra. 

How are marionettes made? The head is the 
most difficult part to make; the task requires a 
sculptor; the body is made of papier-maché or 
wood, according to the weight required. ‘The arms 
are usually nailed on with tacks, and the legs are 
attached with wire. As with the best English dolls, 
elastic is used to make the legs and the toes of 
the dancers supple. 

The height of the marionette varies from twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine inches; but, oddly enough, 
when you see them on the stage they look almost 
like grown-up people. To the left of the stage was 
a group of them, hanging from the rafters on 
strings, and others still were stowed away in cup- 
boards. I saw kings, ghosts, giants, fairies, Bedou- 
ins, Moors, Babylonians, priests, nuns, crusaders, 
soldiers, courtiers, executioners and wild beasts— 
to the number of one hundred and fifty in all. The 
most important dolls have their own little ward- 
robes of costumes for many parts. 

I took a long-cloaked courtier in my hand and 
was astonished at his weight. To manipulate mar- 
ionettes a man evidently needs strength as well 
as agility, and he must practice long if he is to 
control their movements with the requisite skill. 
During a performance each puppet is worked by 
one man or one woman, who also reads his part 
for him. 
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THE LADYBIRD EXPRESS 


EVERAL years ago the citrous industry of 

California, which produces a large part of 

the oranges, lemons and grapefruit of the 
country, was seriously threatened by a foreign 
insect, called the cottony-cushion scale, which 
was brought in from abroad. 

Since, as its name implies, the cottony-cushion 
scale was covered with a secretion like floss or 
cotton it was found impossible to kill it by spray- 
ing with insecticides, for the cottony covering pre- 
vented the spray from reaching the body of the 
insect. So the scientific men went back to the land 
from which these scale insects had come and found 
that in their own home they were held in check 
by a ladybird—much the same kind of ladybird, or 
ladybug, to which children sing the old rime, “Fly 
away home.” 

These ladybirds were put into little cages cov- 
ered with cheesecloth or wire netting; they were 
provided with scale insects to eat on the journey 
and were brought to California, where they were 
kept for a while in an insectary. When their num- 
bers had increased they were placed in cagelike 
boxes and sent wherever the cottony-cushion scale 
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was threatening the oranges and the lemons. Now 
the State of California is almost free from this 
destructive pest, and the citrous industry has been 
saved. 

At the great insect incubator in the capitol 
grounds at Sacramento they rear millions and 
millions of ladybirds, and all that a man has to do, 
if he has scale insects in his grove or his orchard, 
is to write or telegraph to the insectary, and on 
the next train will go the little boxes, all wrapped 
and labeled, with several hundred hungry lady- 
birds ready to clean up the scale insects. After 
the man has called at the express office and paid 
the charges he takes the boxes into the orchard, 
opens the covers, and the hungry ladybirds fly 
away, soon to find their dinner in the shape of 
scale insects. Not only the parent ladybird but 
also the worm, or larval form of the ladybird, feed 
upon these pests. They feed continually, for they 
have enormous appetites, and the orchard is soon 
free from scale insects. 

Recently a man in Shasta County wrote for a 
supply of ladybirds. On the next train went the 
colonies, all ready for work ; but when they reached 
their destination the man, who lived back in the 
country on a ranch, could not be reached by tele- 
phone. 

The poor freight agent was at his wit’s end; he 
did not know what to do. He was afraid that if he 
did not feed the ladybirds, they would die, and 
he should have to pay for them. Finally he tele- 
graphed to Sacramento: 

“Can’t locate consignee. What shall I do with 
the ladybirds?”’ 

And the Sacramento Insectary telegraphed 
back: 

“Open the boxes and let them fly away.” 

Of course that was the thing to do, for were 
they not within a few miles of the orchard? Their 
instinct would lead them to their food just as surely 
and almost as quickly as if the orchardist had put 
them upon the trees himself. 

So the secret of pest control is “out of the bag,” 
and science has solved it. When we get a foreign 
insect pest and cannot control it we go back to its 
native land and find another insect that is not a 
pest and bring it home to destroy the evil one. At 
the present time the State of California has a man 
in South Africa, not far from the famous diamond 
fields, breeding insects to bring back to California 
to kill the destructive black scale that has become 
so serious in citrous and in olive orchards. Another 
man is in Japan, where he will stay for three years 
in order to find the natural insect enemies of the 
Japanese beetle. 

Only a few years ago a man went to Smyrna to 
find out how Smyrna figs were pollinated. Soon 
we shall not have to depend upon Smyrna for figs, 
for California will be producing plenty of them. 
Another man went all over India and the Philip- 
pines, looking for a friendly bug to kill the white 
flies, which are so destructive to various kinds 
of citrous fruits; but, sad to relate, although he 
found the friendly insects and transported them 
from interior India to the coast in wagon trains, 
all of them were dead by the time they opened the 
box cages in Florida. 
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THE MOTHER INSTINCT IN CATS 


EVERAL articles that I have seen in The 
S Companion on the sagacity of cats, writes a 

contributor, prompt me to tell an experience 
that I once had with a cat of my own. When I 
was a girl at our old homestead in Illinois I had 
a@ pet black-and-white cat that I called Edith. 
From kittenhood she shared’ my rambles. She 
was full of nervous, muscular activity—a real 
“live wire.” 

After her first kittens came she used all her 
nervous energy in providing them with mice, young 
rabbits and other wild game. When they died of 
distemper she was inconsolable. Her heartbreak- 
ing wails for her lost babies were painful to hear 
and brought tears to our eyes. 

One day not long after when I was weaving 
carpet on the big loom in our large summer kitchen 
and my mother was at work in the garden, I heard 
atiny chicken in the back yard give a shrill squawk 
as if it had been caught. The next moment my 
cat, with the chick in her mouth and with the hen 
in close pursuit, dashed in at the door, sprang 
upon the bench beside me, ran across the loom 
and leaped up into the loft. 

I dropped my shuttle and, running round to the 
back of the loom, scrambled hurriedly after the 
cat to rescue the chicken. What was my astonish- 
ment to find that the cat was not devouring the 
chick, but had curled herself round it and was 
purring happily. I concluded, however, that she 
was only biding her time; so I gave her a slap 
and a sharp reprimand and took the chick back 
to its mother. But the cat time after time re- 
peated the performance until it finally dawned on 
us that she had found the loss of her kitties un- 
bearable and had resolved to adopt some chickens 
to replace them. We observed that she always 
picked out white chickens, and remembered that 
her kittens had all been white. 


oJ 
MICKY’S DEFINITION 

N the matter of making bulls, as the following 
I story from Answers indicates, even the young- 

est Irishman may be proficient. 

“Now,” said the teacher of a village school in 
Ireland at the close of her long lecture on ele- 
mentary chemistry, “I want some one to give me 
a good definition of salt.” 

“Sure,” said Micky, a bright, blue-eyed young- 
ster. “It’s the stuff that makes potatoes taste 
nasty when you boil them and don’t put any in.” 
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THE GAME OF CURLING 








HE universal hold that the game of curl- 

ing maintains on the people of Scotland 

should recommend it for a people’s game 
elsewhere. It is simple and can be enjoyed 
without continual practice or expert training. 
It requires no outfit except a sheet of ice, a 
broom and stones that may cost much or 
little. It can be played in moments of leisure 
when a hard frost stops outdoor work, much 
as quoits or pitching horseshoes is played in 
country towns after a summer rain. 

Pick out a place where the ice is smooth, 
and in it cut two small round holes thirty- 
eight yards apart. These are called tees. 
Round each of these points describe three 
concentric circles with radii of two and a half, 
four and seven feet respectively. The outer 
circle forms the “house”; a stone, to score, 
must be inside of it. The inner circles merely 
help to estimate the distance of a stone from 
the tee. 

At right angles to an imaginary line from 
tee to tee and at a distance of seven yards 
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from each tee draw two straight lines, called 
the hogscores; five feet behind each house 
draw a line called the footscore. Behind each 
of these lines in the angle on the left side of 
the imaginary central line, as you face the 
opposite tee, freeze into the ice a short board 
or iron plate. This is the crampit, and from it 
the player delivers his stone. From crampit to 
farther tee is forty-two yards. 

The stones originally used by the Scotch 
were simply rounded boulders such as may be 
found in the bed of a stream; and good sport 
can still be had with stones of that kind. 
The improved stone is kettle-shaped and 
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Chay Elmer C. Adams 


weighs from thirty-five to fifty pounds. It 
has a detachable gooseneck handle and two 
specially prepared sides: one convex and pol- 
ished for dull ice, the other concave and less 
polished for smooth ice. Finer work can be 
done with these than with the actual stones, 
anc a-curler will be ambitious to buy one. 

The game is played by two teams of four; 
the captain is called the skip. The skip usually 
plays last on his side. Whatever the order of 
play, once settled it cannot be changed during 
a game. 

The two skips take their places within the 
circle, or house, at which the stones are to be 
aimed. One man from each side, called the 
leader, takes his stand at the opposite foot- 
score. The other four players are ranged along 
the sides of the rink; they cannot go upon it 
unless directed to do so by the skip of their 
side. 

Each player has a broom, and each in turn 
curls two stones. The leader of side A plays 
his first stone, and this is followed by the first 
stone of the leader of side B. Then the leader 
of A plays his second stone, and the leader of 
B his second. When these two players have 
finished they take places on the sides of the 
rink, and two other opponents step to the 
footscore. When the skip’s turn comes to 
play, one of the other players takes his place 
temporarily in the house. 

The object of each side is to place its eight 
stones nearest the tee. This may be done by 
three general classes of shots: a draw, which 
is a direct, quiet shot aimed to place a stone 
on the tee; a guard, a shot that lays a stone in 
front, to protect one of your own stones that 
is on or near the tee; and a strike, a shot that 
drives an opponent’s stone from a favorable 
position. 

The skip, being near the target, directs the 
whole game, and a player about to deliver a 
stone must look to his skip for directions 
whether to make a draw, a guard or a strike. 
To deliver a stone a player stands on the 
crampit, hunkered, or half erect, swings his 
arm backward—hanging down at full length 
from the shoulder—and brings it forward 
swiftly, but in a gentle curve, so that the 
stone will meet the ice without a jar. 

The chief points in a good delivery are 
strength, aim and the ability to make the 
stone “sole” on the ice without having a tend- 
ency to tip up on its side and stop short. In 
using the improved stone, much of the skill 
consists in the twist that you give it. By a 
turn of the wrist at the moment of delivery 
the stone is made to spin so that it will curve 
to right or left. Thus it may reach the tee 
through an opening that would not be wide 
enough to allow a straight stone to pass, or 
it may strike an opponent’s stone behind a 
guard. 

As soon as a running stone has reached the 
nearer hogscore, the player’s team mates may 
run in from the sides, at the skip’s direction, 
and assist the progress of the stone by sweep- 
ing as far as the sweeping score at the goal 
tee. Beyond the tee the opposing skip may try 
to sweep the stone out of the house. The 
brooms must never touch the stone, but may 
polish a track in front of it by removing snow 
or loose particles of ice; or they may retard 
or deflect it by obstructing the track. 

When all sixteen stones have been played, 
the counting begins. A stone must be in the 
house to be counted; and a side scores as 
many points as it has stones lying nearer to 
the tee than any stone of the opposing side. 

The side that wins the first end begins the 
next; the losers therefore have the advantage 
of the last stone. The side first making twen- 
ty-one points, or making the most points 
within a given time, wins. 
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1—Preserving Kettle 








2—Pudding Pan 


3—Covered Kettle 


4—Casserole 





5—Double Roaster 


“8” Combination Aluminum 


Cooking Set 





ERE is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a 

long way toward satisfying the desire of every 
housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen 
outfit. The Set consists of four pieces, so made 
that they fit together perfectly in various combina- 
tions to form eight different utensils such as are 
needed in the kitchen every day the year round. 


Each piece is stamped out of a solid sheet of 
aluminum. Cannot flake or rust like enameled 
ware—and there are no seams gr soldered joints. 
This is one of the most attractive as well as the 
most practical articles we have ever offered. 
Combining the four pieces will make the follow- 
ing useful utensils: 


QUART PRESERVING KETTLE. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form poisonous 
compounds with fruit acids. 


, we 1-2 QUART PUDDING PAN. In addition to 
puddings and pastry this Pan is equally useful for 
stews, bread, jellies, etc. 


3—6 QUART COVERED KETTLE. The Kettle 
is useful for stews, soups, for boiling vegetables, and 
for a thousand and one other purposes that are famil- 
iar to the housewife. 


4—COVERED BAKING DISH or CASSEROLE. 
The Casserole is becoming more popular each day. 
It will be found useful for the preparation of many 
choice dishes. 


5 —DOUBLE ROASTER. The combination of the 
Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle makes a perfect self- 
basting Roaster. Tough meat or an old fowl, cooked 

in this Roaster, are made as tender as chicken. 


6—COLANDER. For draining vegetables, washing 


fruits, lettuce, etc. 


7 — DOUBLE BOILER. By placing the Pudding Pan 
inside the Kettle and used with the cover, a perfect 
Double Boiler is secured, and can be used for cook- 
ing all kinds of cereals. 


S—STEAM COOKER. The combination of Kettle, 
Colander and the Pudding Pan inverted makes a per- 
fect Steam Cooker, enabling the housewife to cook 

two articles at the same time. 


The EIGHT Combinations made by this Set would 
cost at least $7.50 if purchased separately. We 
are anticipating a very large response to our liberal 
Offer and have contracted for a large number of 
these Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


Rn a 


HOW TO GET THIS 
FINE SET 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion (not for any member of your 
household), with 85c. extra, and we will send you one 
of these ‘‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. 
The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, 
charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post ship- 
ment is desired, ask your postmaster how much 
postage you should send us for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a Present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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rated weekl aper for all the family. 
i sudecription price is ud 


S $2.50 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. papeces Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











MENINGITIS 


ENINGITIS is an inflammation of the 
membranes that cover either the brain 
or the spinal cord. There are two chief 

membranes, —a thick one, the dura mater, and a 
thinner one, the pia mater,—and the inflammation 
may affect principally either one or the other. As 
a rule, however, both membranes are more or less 
affected. 

Inflammation of the dura mater of the brain 
may follow injuries to the skull and is likely to be 
chronic or to be accompanied with the symptoms 
of apoplexy; inflammation of the pia mater jis the 
more common and is what people usually mean 
when they speak of meningitis. It may be caused 
by various germs,—those of pneumonia, of tuber- 
culosis, of the pus-forming bacteria, — and it fre- 
quently occurs as a complication in typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, influenza or other infectious diseases. 

Inflammation of the thin membrane is especially 
likely to result from chronic suppurative disease 
of the ear or from accessory sinuses of the nose, 
which are close to the brain cavity. Owing to the 
predominance of the original ailment, the disease 
is often not recognized at first. When the patient 
suddenly grows worse you should look for the 
more striking symptoms of meningitis, such as 
severe headache, chills, heightened fever, painful 
sensitiveness in the skin, irregularity in the pulse 
and stiffness in the neck muscles. In children you 
should look for convulsions, violently expulsive 
vomiting and irregular breathing; you should 
notice whether the pupils are at first contracted 
but later become dilated and unresponsive to light. 
If the patient is a baby, observe whether the ante- 
rior fontanel, the open spot in the skull, is tense 
and bulging. When the inflammation is seated at 
the base of the brain the facial muscles on one 
side or both are likely to be paralyzed, and per- 
haps the head will be drawn back. When the in- 
flammation is over the convexity of the brain 
stupor is the principal symptom. 

In treating cases of meningitis the doctor will 
keep the patient in a well-ventilated but darkened 
room as far from the street noises as possible. He 
will give laxatives if they are needed. He will con- 
tro] the headache and other pains with appropriate 
remedies. Ice bags on the head not only are a 
comfort to the patient but allay the inflammation. 
Vomiting may often be arrested by the patient’s 
swallowing pills of ice or taking sups of hot water. 
If the doctor knows the causal germ, he will ad- 
minister the appropriate serum or antitoxin if, as 
is often the case, it is called for. He will some- 
times resort to lumbar puncture to relieve pres- 
sure on the brain. At best meningitis is a grave 
complication and, though by no means fatal in 
itself, always adds greatly to the seriousness of 
any disease that it accompanies. 
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THE PROFESSION OF BEING AN AUNT 


YDIA was sitting on the piazza steps, with a 
pan of currants beside her and an empty pan 
in her lap. Ordinarily she would have been 

picking over the currants and transferring them 
from one pan to the other, but, although she had 
been sitting there for half an hour, the pan in her 
lap was empty, and the pan beside her was full. 
Sue Jenner, coming up the path, noticed her idle- 
hess and also a letter that lay on the papers the 
carrier had brought. 

“Who is coming next, Lydia Somers?” she de- 
manded. 

“What makes you think anyone’s coming?” 

_ “Because I know human nature, including rela- 
tives-in-law. Also because I’ve been living next 
door to you all my life, and they’ve been coming 
in a steady stream ever since the first nephew and 
niece were born. Who is it and when?” 

Seeing that subterfuge was useless, Lydia sur- 
rendered. “It’s Tom and Martha. They want to 
send the children up here in September, so that 
Martha can go with Tom on his business trip.” 

“But you’re going with Louise Barr on that auto 
trip in September!” 

“T was, but —” 

“Perhaps you could change dates,” Sue went on, 
unheeding the interruption. “I suppose Louise 
could go just as well in August, couldn’t she?” 





“Yes; I’ve no doubt she could; but Frank’s 
boys always come in August.” 

“Couldn’t she go in July then?” 

“But Barbara is coming in July. I wouldn’t miss 
Barbara for anything.” 

“And Dee and Frances come next week. Lydia 
Somers, how long is it since you’ve had a vacation? 
Oh, I know that you visit round the family, but I 
know you and all that you do on those visits. I 
mean a real vacation.” 

“But, Sue, do you suppose I’d give up the family 
and the children for any pleasure in the world? 
Do you suppose anything could make up for hav- 
ing nephews and nieces in your life?” 

“No, I don’t. We’re perfectly agreed on that. 
The only thing we disagree about is the best way 
of being an aunt. And the best way is to be a 
normal and rounded woman who has interests of 
her own and occasionally a right that others re- 
spect as a matter of course. For five years you’ve 
kept open house all summer for all the clan. Hasn’t 
Martha gone off with Tom twice in that time?” 

“T suppose she has,” Lydia admitted reluctantly. 
Then she began to laugh. ‘‘Your idea, I take it, is 
to be an aunt, but not nothing but an aunt!” 

“Precisely,” Sue rejoined. 
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THE FIRST WINDSOR CASTLE 


Ts present Windsor Castle is not the first. 
Scholars have always known, says a writer 
in’ Chambers’s Journal, that Edward the 
Confessor, who died in 1066, nine months before 
the Battle of Hastings, owned a palace in the neigh- 
borhood of the present Windsor Castle. Not only 
tradition but written evidence attested the fact, 
but where the structure stood no one had ever 
been able to guess, for not a trace of it remained 
visible. For more than eight hundred and fifty 
years the green Berkshire grass kept the secret 
to itself. Within the last few months, however, the 
place has been identified, and the remains of the 
quaint little chambers, the crooked passages and 
the tiled hearths have been uncovered. 

One day a certain captain noticed that within a 
right-angled square of low, grassy embankments, 
rabbits had turned up tiles that had an ancient 
look. The tiles set him to thinking. Before long he 
was at work with a half dozen diggers; and every 
antiquarian will appreciate his delight when he 
speedily began to uncover a perfect labyrinth of 
low walls and floor foundations. The soil was clay 
that was hardened by much fine weather; but pick 
and shovel made steady progress, and bit by bit 
the outlines of the ancient castle were revealed. 
There was no chance of finding any height of wall 
remaining, for the place had been pillaged for 
ready-made building material through long ages; 
the present castle itself may owe a good deal of 
its foundations to the humble predecessor a mile 
away across the oak forest. 

Our Saxon forefathers were no great designers 
in stone. They built chiefly with timber, all of which 
has completely perished. Except a few church 
porches or doorways, almost nothing of theirs 
exists aboveground. To understand their houses 
and other domestic buildings we have to trust 
largely to crude drawings in the illumined missals 
of the time—with due thankfulness that even they 
have come down to us. But we know how the 
Roman camp was arranged and how the Normans 
planned their dwelling places, and we can safely 
conclude that any structure that is neither Roman 
nor Norman is almost certainly Saxon. A real 
Saxon palace, even in skeleton, is unique; hence 
the great interest that scholars take in the isolated 
and lon-forgotten ruins of the old Windsor Castle. 
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» GENDER IN SURNAMES 


LTHOUGH the derivation of family names is 

A @ perennially interesting subject of study, 
few persons know that some of our common 

surnames are properly of the feminine gender. 
Middle English had a feminine suffix, ster, which 
still survives in the word spinster, the feminine 
of spinner. Until the year 1500, the word tapster, 
which now carries no hint of sex, was the feminine 
of tapper, the man who draws liquor from a cask. 
When Chaucer in the Pardoner’s Tale wished to 
say, “Then immediately there came dancing girls, 
well-shaped and small, and young fruit girls,’ he 
wrote: 

And right anon thanne comen tombesteres, 

Fetys and smale, and yonge frutesteres. 


If we were to keep to the ancient rules of our 
language, we should by the same token call Mr. 
Baker’s wife “Mrs. Baxter” and Mr. Brewer’s 
wife “Mrs. Brewster.” The feminine of dyer was 
dyester, from which Dexter is sometimes derived. 
Webster is the feminine of weaver and webber; 
and Sangster preserves as a surname the Anglo- 
Saxon feminine for singer. 

In the sixteenth century, when people had for- 
gotten the feminine meaning of the suffix ster, 
they formed various depreciatory words like game- 
ster, punster and rimester on the analogy of such 
words as brewster and maltster. Those later words 
of course are not feminine. 
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SHE TOOK HER CHANCE 


HERE is a story told in the Argonaut con- 
cerning a careful mother whose three chil- 
dren horrified her one day by producing for 
her inspection three exceedingly bilious-looking 
toffee apples. 
“They are very pretty, my dears,” she said, “but 
really you mustn’t eat them. I’ve heard of little 
children dying from eating colored toffee apples.” 
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Then she took the sweetmeats away and put 
them out of reach—as she thought—on a shelf in 
her dressing room. 

She was sure that that would end the matter; 
but early the next morning she heard a sound on 
the landing and, going to see who was astir so 
early, found Elsie trotting along the passage. 

“Where are you going, dear?” she asked. “It’s 
not six o’clock yet.” 

“Going to see if Dick and Arthur are dead yet,” 
replied the eight-year-old miss. ‘‘I’m not.” 
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EROPLANES USED IN COAST FISHING.— 
According to the Fisheries Service Bulletin, 
important progress has been made in the use of 
naval seaplanes for discovering schools of fish in 
the Chesapeake Bay region. The fishing areas in 
the bay and off the Virginia capes were blocked 
off in squares so that the position of the fish could 
be definitely indicated. Two aéroplanes were de- 
tailed for the work, and one of the fishing com- 
panies installed radio apparatus to receive their 
wireless messages. The reports were made avail- 
able to all fishing companies and, as the seaplane 
patrol covered a much larger area than the fishing 
fleet, proved of considerable benefit. 


RECORD PARACHUTE DROP.—According 

to the Scientific American, the official record 
for a parachute drop has been accredited to Lieut. 
J. H. Wilson, U. 8. A., who leaped from an army 
aéroplane at the altitude of 19,861 feet and seven- 
teen minutes later made a safe landing. The feat 
was performed to settle the question whether a 
parachute would open satisfactorily in a rarefied 
atmosphere. 





AST AS A FOOD.—The value of yeast as a 

food is no new discovery, but when food was 
plentiful such extra nutrients received less atten- 
tion. The food value of yeast is owing to vitamines 
the absence of which from a regular diet may be 
the cause of disease even when the ration is bulky 
and apparently nutritious. Baker’s yeast is not 
palatable but, according to an English periodical, 
there are extracts on the market that are like a 
delicious, clear soup. No one would suppose that 
the substance had yeast for its basis, so success- 
fully has the sour taste been removed. The yeast 
plant is not killed in the process. 


HE TSETSE FLY.—The Director of Agricul- 
ture for Southern Rhodesia says that the 
tsetse fly, so widely fatal to domestic animals, has 
invaded new districts of South Africa and reoccu- 
pied territory that was infected many years ago 
but that has been free since the outbreaks of 
rinderpest in 1896. The advance of the fly in some 
places menaces farms and in others prevents the 
settlement of otherwise desirable land. In areas 
where big game has been reduced to a minimum, 
or where the forest has been leveled, the fly has 
been greatly reduced in numbers. The bite of the 
tsetse fly causes what is popularly known as the 
sleeping sickness. 


NEW PHONOGRAPH.—A Boston engineer, 
says the Scientific American, has produced a 
phonograph that will play an hour without a break. 
The new machine has an exceptionally large drum 
that serves as a resonator and on which records, 





in the form of short cylinders of large diameter, are 
placed side by side. The needle passes over one 
record to the next without interruption. In that 
way the machine can be made to play an hour or 
can be adjusted to stop at any desired time. The 
reproducer is made to play the hill-and-dale cut 
records. The usual playing time of a phonograph 
is four minutes. 34 
EXTERMINATE SEA LIONS.—There are 
so many sea lions along the coast of British 
Columbia, and they destroy such quantities of 
salmon, cod, halibut and other food fish every 
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year, says the Weekly Telegraph, that the Cana- 
dian government plans to exterminate them. One 
sea lion will eat fifty to one hundred salmon a day, 
or the equivalent in other fish. To make the work 
profitable the hides will be used for leather and 
the meat and bones for fertilizer. A full-grown 
North Pacific sea lion is from ten to twelve feet 
long and weighs about three thousand pounds. 


NEW AEROPLANE.—Builders of the “bat- 

wing”’ aéroplane have designed the new craft 
to overcome the resistance of struts, wires and 
fuselage that in the usual type of machine con- 
sumes almost three quarters of the engine power. 
The new design, says Popular Mechanics, is a 
great double cambered aérofoil that terminates 
at right and left in the conventional ailerons and 
that tapers in the rear to a tail that has the usual 
elevator and rudder. The aérofoil measures one 
hundred feet from tip to tip and swells in the front 
to a thickness of seven feet. In that bulge is a 
cabin thirty feet long, eight feet wide and six feet 
in height. The new plane is an internally trussed 
cantilever structure covered with wood veneer so 
tough that the wing surfaces can be walked upon. 


GREAT WATERSPOUT.-— Particulars are 

published in the Meteorological Magazine of 
@ great waterspout that a correspondent observed 
south of Cape Comorin on a day when the weather 
was fine and the sea smooth. The waterspout 
formed between a russet-gray cloud and the sea 
nearly five miles from the ship. At first the dis- 
tance between the base of the cloud and the sur- 
face of the sea was 4600 feet, and the width of the 
column tapered from 500 feet at its juncture with 
the cloud to 150 feet at the sea. The vortex appeared 
to be a tube with tapering sides and a central col- 
umn. The walls seemed to consist of water moving 
downward and the central column of water ascend- 
ing. The phenomenon lasted for thirteen minutes; 
then the walls broke and the central column ap- 
peared to ascend into the cloud. 


UTOMOBILE POWER ADAPTER.—A Cali- 
fornia concern, says Popular Mechanics, is 
marketing a simple power adapter for belting an 
automobile to farm machines. The adapter is a 
base plate with a spool-shaped roller mounted 





across each end. The extended shaft of one roller 
carries a three-inch pulley. When one rear wheel 
of an automobile rests on the rollers and the other 
on the floor or ground, energy can be delivered 
through the differential and the rollers made to 
produce as much as five horse power. If more 
power is desired, the rollers can be covered with 
a belt. The system is lubricated by compression 
grease cups. sa 

TRONGER IRON PIPE.—Casting iron pipe 

by a centrifugal system, says Popflar Science 
Siftings, makes a stronger product. The molten 
iron is poured into arevolving water-cooled mould 
that is immediately set in motion. In a few mo- 
ments the finished pipe is withdrawn. The metal 
is distributed evenly by centrifugal force, and 
graduated ladles insure uniform results without 
waste. Tests show that the pipe has a closer tex- 
ture and greater strength than ordinary sand-cast 
pipes. — 


APER FROM SUGAR- MILL WASTE.—Ac- 
cording to the Tech Engineering News, a mill 
is in operation in Hawaii that produces paper from 
sugar cane after the juice has been expressed. 
The waste product thus utilized is called bagasse. 
The pulp processes are, roughly speaking, either 
acid or alkaline, for either soda or sulphate can be 
used in cooking bagasse. The mili waste must first 
be separated by shredding and screening to re- 
move the non-fibrous pith. The pulp will probably 
find its greatest usefulness when mixed with rag 
fibres. ” 
EPAIRING STONEHENGE. — Stonehenge, 
the prehistoric group of huge standing stones 
near Salisbury, in southern England, has been set 
in order for the first time in three or four thousand 
years. A single stone was straightened in 1901, 
says Popular Mechanics, but a thorough over- 
hauling was made impossible by lack of money. 
Stonehenge is now owned by the government and 
during the war was the centre of a large, perma- 
nent encampment. Artillery ranges and mine ex- 
periment stations were established close enough 
to jar the uprights and the remaining lintels. Oné 
lintel was moved outward to such a degree that it 
became a menace to visitors. The government put 
up cranes and winches to restore that stone and 
has set firm the stones that are still erect. 
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